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What Makes an Expert? 

Degrees are the thing nowadays—in all fields 
of endeavor. A bachelor’s degree is no longer enough 
in most professions. More and more people are go¬ 
ing straight through to master’s degrees—and doctor 
of philosophy degrees. The old “school of hard 
knocks” is no longer reliable—even if one is a mil¬ 
lionaire and does not have to earn his living. 

Possession of a degree—even a doctorate—does 
not automatically make a person an expert in his 
field, claims and assumptions to the contrary. Maxi¬ 
mum exposure to the various facets is very helpful, 
however. 

Where the education of the deaf and problems 
of deafness and the deaf are concerned, there are 
few genuine experts who have earned doctor’s de¬ 
grees. And—to make matters worse—all too many 
of these doctorates have been obatined in one narrow 
field, that of audiology. We have nothing against 
audiology, but diversification is needed. 

It is becoming more and more obvious that the 
deaf themselves are aware of their lack of “paper” 
qualifications when it comes to selection of top-level 
committees and leadership in conferences and work¬ 
shops. The contributions and potential contributions 
of the deaf are outweighed by the prestige of some 
individuals whose knowledge of deafness and the 
deaf is restricted to the communicative aspects. 

Only in recent years have deaf candidates been 
admitted to graduate schools to pursue doctorates. 
This is a healthy development and one which we 
hope will open new vistas. 

In the meantime, there are quite a few deaf in¬ 
dividuals whose knowledge and experience should 
be utilized to the fullest in all new undertakings on 
national, state and local levels. 

July-August Issue 

As has been the custom for several years now, 
the July and August issues of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
will be combined. The July-August number is sched¬ 
uled for publication the first week of August. We 
urge all correspondents and advertisers to submit 
copy intended for that issue by the July 10 deadline. 


An Excellent Booklet 

Denver’s Judge Sherman G. Finesilver, one of 
the best informed jurists in the country on traffic 
safety—and more specifically on the competence of 
deaf motorists—has come out with a very informa¬ 
tive booklet entitled “Protect Your Life; Wise Words 
for Women.” A story elsewhere in this issue tells 
about the publication in more detail. 

Although the booklet was written for general 
distribution, we recommend it very highly to all deaf 
women. It contains an abundance of practical advice 
for women in every walk of life who may find them¬ 
selves in dangerous situations. 

National Theater of the Deaf 

A one-day workshop for the National Theater 
of the Deaf was held in Washington, D. C., on April 
29 with 18 participants. Director David Hays gave 
a rundown of developments to date and told of plans 
for a summer workshop which will involve about 35 
actors, actresses and other deaf persons who have 
shown promise in the technical aspects of the theater. 

We were impressed no end by Director Hays’ 
emphasis on the “professional” format and goals of 
the NTD. Productions will be offered for their gen¬ 
eral entertainment and cultural values rather than 
aimed at deaf audiences exclusively. In short, the 
NTD aims to provide an entirely new mode of dra¬ 
matics, in keeping with the objectives of the Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Administration grant. 

The Christensen Case 

By this time most of our readers should be 
familiar with the Christensen case in California in 
which a judge ruled that a deaf couple could not 
adopt a child—on grounds that their handicap would 
make it impossible for them to provide a satisfactory 
home. The National Association of the Deaf has en¬ 
tered the case as “a friend of the court” and is staging 
a drive for funds urgently needed for legal defense. 

This case, in addition to casting an unfavorable 
light on the deaf in general, could set a dangerous 
precedent—one that could affect other family rela¬ 
tionships. 
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President’s Message 

Seventeen deaf Americans attended 
the recent National Conference on Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Four of them were students 
from Gallaudet College, and their in¬ 
clusion in a conference of this nature 
was a welcome departure from past 
custom. Upper class students genuinely 
need such experiences, and it is strongly 
recommended that all future conferences 
and workshops include students from Gal¬ 
laudet (and other training programs for 
deaf adults) as a part of their educational 
preparation. It is only through such ac¬ 
tivity that they can develop an under¬ 
standing of the reality and urgency of 
the problems of deafness that they will 
have to face as tomorrow’s leaders. The 
sooner they learn these things, the sooner 
they’ll be ready to carry their share 
of the load. 

The Gallaudet students gave a fine ac¬ 
count of themselves, according to reports. 
This is all to the good. It is exciting to 
see that Gallaudet is still producing inde¬ 
pendent thinking, and men who are not 
afraid to speak up. If I may insert a 
word of caution to those who are loaded 
with zeal and energy: It comes to all a 
time when the ears will get pinned back. 
We can’t win ’em all. Keep trying, any¬ 
way. 

* * * 

There were 143 names on the list of 
participants, interpreters, observers and 
officials at the meeting. Deducting 8 for 
the interpreters, 135 people, of whom 17 
were deaf—roughly 12.5 percent. This is 
quite low; past workshops have had con¬ 
sistently higher proportions, usually from 
25 to 30 percent. 

This under-representation resulted in a 
strong current of dissatisfaction among 
those who were aware of the many con¬ 
tributions of deaf people to the field of 
education. There were just three deaf 
teachers—but a large number of admin¬ 
istrators, educational audiologists and 
psychologists. This is not intended to 
disparage the high qualifications of those 
who attended, but to stress the imbal¬ 
ance. Teachers who are on the firing 
line frequently have significant contribu¬ 
tions to make—which they sometimes 
hold back for fear of administrative re¬ 
prisal for daring to be creative and orig¬ 
inal. A workshop such as this one was 
might have given them an opportunity 
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to voice a unique idea within the safety 
of a group. 

❖ * * 

The groups leaders and recorders had 
a most difficult time; the four groups 
were much too large for effective inter¬ 
action, and the individual had little time. 
Speakers who took too long to present 
their ideas aroused group antagonisms; 
momentum petered out, ideas died aborn¬ 
ing, interest lagged. The group leaders 
were faced with the difficult task of get¬ 
ting recommendations out of such a situa¬ 
tion. They could not rest nor relax—nor 
could the recorders—whatever the discus¬ 
sion; a word or an idea missed inevitably 
would bring down the wrath of one or 
another of the speakers upon their heads. 
They were literally on hot seats. In ad¬ 
dition, they tried to be fair, to see that 
each person had the opportunity to be 
heard. It was a tough, tough job; they 
deserve much credit. 

So much for the bouquets, sincerely 
given. And now for a few brickbats, all 
in the spirit of helpfulness toward future 
workshops. I feel that the group leader, 
especially when handling a large group, 
should lay down some firm ground rules 
at the outset of the meeting. Among them 
would be the autocratic (but fair) stipu¬ 
lation that no one be permitted to speak 
until he had raised his hand and been 
recognized by the chair. It becomes a 
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bit distressing when several people at¬ 
tempt to speak at once and the loudest 
one wins the contest. I’ve been brought 
up to believe it is impolite to interrupt, 
and that Robert’s Rules of Order should 
govern any meeting. 

I also feel that there should be a rea¬ 
sonable time limit and that limit should 
be set by the chairman with the assent 
of the group. A valuable idea or cluster 
of them can be stated economically, and 
the group can interact. A lengthy ex¬ 
pansion or embellishment robs the group 
of its own creative spirit and energy. 

Lest it be thought that I—a deaf par¬ 
ticipant—am complaining, let me now 
say that I felt on the whole that the 
deaf people received fair treatment. They 
asked no quarter and were given none; 
in the rough and tumble of an exciting 
discussion only the more assertive man¬ 
age to make themselves heard. Each 
deaf person knows this despite some grip¬ 
ing. If there were no griping—even 
among hearing people—something would 
be wrong for sure! 

* * * 

Recommendations coming from the 
groups via duplicator pass-out sheets 
numbered 78 at my last count. Probably 
there were more which were made at 
the last sessions and which were not 
completed in time to distribute to the 
participants before they left for home. 
It is thus impossible for me to list 
them. Even the more interesting ones, 
lifted out of context, might be misin¬ 
terpreted. 

I wish to stress that each person with 
whom I had contact expressed a strong 
concern for the education of deaf people. 
All persons were aware of the shortcom¬ 
ings, the failures and successes of exist¬ 
ing programs and of the staggering prob¬ 
lems posed by deafness and imperfect 
hearing. They were also aware of the 
fact that no one as yet quite understands 
how hearing children manage to synthe¬ 
size grammar from the imperfect speech 
to which they are exposed in the 0 to 5 
age range; nor is it yet understood how 
deaf children learn. 

The many recommendations which 
stress the need for further research is 
a clear admission that the mechanics 
of learning must be understood before 
a remedy can be designed, even as the 
polio virus had to be identified before 
it could be licked. 

So, philosophical considerations aside, 
it appears that our basic problem is not 
a black-and-white oral vs. manual fight, 
but a serious and sustained effort to re¬ 
search the mechanics of learning. Only 
the Federal government and large philan¬ 
thropic foundations have the resources 
to finance such research; only money, 
apparently, can command the services of 
the few knowledgeable specialists in the 
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field of psychology of deafness. 

Now let’s all fervently hope that the 
conference will jog and jolt into action 
those forces which will bring such talent 
together or at least infuse new blood and 
money into existing programs which have 
bogged down. 


Home Office Notes 


April is a terrible month in the Home 
Office. For one thing it marks the close 
of the fiscal year and as such requires 
a tremendous amount of paper work both 
in connection with the report itself and 
also because the quotas are due at this 
time with the net results that one waits 
anxiously for each day’s mail to see 
that no one misses their quotas, because 
of the penalty that is attached to pay¬ 
ments received past our deadline. 

While we do not have the financial re¬ 
port on hand as this is being written, it 
appears that we have ended the year with 
a total income in excess of $45,000 which 
is a very respectable figure. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, our expenses also exceeded the budg¬ 
eted amount although it appears that we 
will nevertheless end up in the “black.” 
This is a most hopeful indication since 
it includes the salary of the Executive 
Secretary and tends to indicate that it 
is possible for the NAD to continue the 
use of a full-time executive and to meet 
the cost attendant thereto. 

In addition to all the other work that 
was scheduled due to the close of the 
fiscal year, the Home Office also under¬ 
took to get out its bimonthly Newsletter. 
This was sort of adding the proverbial 
straw to the camel’s back since the work¬ 
load was well nigh intolerable. However, 
we have completed this issue and expect 
that the NAD Advancing Members and 
the officers of the state association will 
have their copies by the time you read 
this. The Newsletter continues to grow 
and grow and grow, not only in content 
but also in the number of people on the 
mailing list as the NAD Advancing Mem¬ 
ber list increases. 

During April we were fortunate in hav¬ 
ing President Sanderson with us on sev¬ 
eral occasions. On April 19, the Junior 
NAD of the Preparatory Department at 
Gallaudet had him as their guest speaker 
and on April 27 he was back in D. C. 
again to participate both in the workshop 
for National Theater of the Deaf and in 
a planning meeting at the Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Administration on the mul¬ 
tiply handicapped. This of course pro¬ 
vided some opportunities to discuss NAD 
business which were seized upon glee¬ 
fully. Jess Smith was also in town for 
the workshop of the National Theater 
of the Deaf. This meeting found the NAD 
well represented since participants in¬ 
cluded, in addition, the Executive Secre¬ 


tary and Cultural Chairman Doug Burke 
among others. 

The Executive Secretary took off for 
the Great Lakes Deaf Bowlers tourna¬ 
ment in Buffalo on April 20. Among his 
responsibilities at the tourney were to 
study the setup of this tournament with 
an eye to the 1967 convention arrange¬ 
ments and also to ask for help and sup¬ 
port in regard to the Christiansen case 
in California. This was a very effective 
way to get support for the program and 
also to bring the NAD to the attention 
of a group of people who apparently have 
never been associated with us. May 2 
found your Executive Secretary in New 
York City for the premiere of the cap¬ 
tioned version of the Deafness Research 
Foundation’s “Silent World, Muffled 
World.” This is the film about deaf¬ 
ness and the need for research into the 
causes of this problem from the med¬ 
ical standpoint, as well as an appeal for 
donors for the Temporal Bone Bank. 
President Sanderson appears in this film 
and had a leading role in its develop¬ 
ment. The NAD itself has been actively 
urging its members to pledge their ear- 
bones to this foundation. As someone 
noted, the removal of one’s earbones 
after death will not be disfiguring, and 
“won’t hurt a bit.” 

The Home Office equipment which we 
brought with us from California is be¬ 
ginning to break down. First to go was 
our Verifax machine which was turned 
in for a new model some time ago, then 
it was our mimeograph which was re¬ 
placed by a Gestetner duplicator and 
now it turns out that our Ditto machine 
had given up the ghost. The company 
advised us that our model had undergone 
at least three or four model changes and 
was not worth repairing. Hence we are 
the possessors of a new Heyer Spirit 
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Receipts 


Contributions - __ _ _ _____ 

Special Fund Contributions (Legal Fund) 

State Quotas _ _ _ _ 

Affiliation Fees _ _ _ 

Advancing Memberships __ _ ___ _ 

—$ 60.00 

- 130.50 

- 3,120.00 

10.00 
__ 833.50 

Dividends and Interest __ 

298.25 

Publications _ _ _ 

43.45 

Services Rendered _ _ 

Captioned Films ___ _ _ __ __. 

Reimbursement _ _ ____ 

83.82 
__ 1,023.00 
- 177.07 

Total _ 

.-$5,779.59 


Disbursements 


Officers' Salaries _ 

Executive Secretary's Salary_ 

Clerical Salaries _ __ 

Payroll Taxes _ 

Travel _______ 

_$ 200.00 

_ 840.00 

_ 670.00 

- 75.28 

186 55 

Rent _ 

214 00 

Postage _ 

Telephone & Telegraph _ 

Office Supplies ___ 

Office Equipment _ 

Executive Secretary's Expenses _ _ 
Cultural Expenses _ 

Deaf American Support 

Convention Expenses _ _ 

Captioned Films 

Professional Services 

Advertising __ 

Bank Service Charge _ 

Others _ _ _ 

_ 177.13 

_ 46.79 

_ 298.95 

_ 169.50 

_ 67.21 

_ 12.00 

_ 264.00 

_1,170.04 

_ 32.16 

_ 240.00 

_ 4.00 

_ 1.55 

_ 15.00 

Total _ _ 

_$4,684.16 


duplicator which is electric, as compared 
with the old hand-operated machine. The 
replacement of the Ditto leaves only our 
adding machine as a holdover from the 
days that the NAD Home Office was lo¬ 
cated in California. Since this machine 
seems sturdy enough, there are no plans 
to replace it until and unless it becomes 
absolutely necessary. 

Visitors to the Home Office, in addi¬ 
tion to President Sanderson included Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin of Winchester, Va., 
along with Buddy Spears, the president 
of the newly formed Winchester Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf. The WAD is seeking 
ways and means to help the deaf peo¬ 
ple in their area and the three people 
came to the Home Office seeking advice 
and suggestions on the best way to help 
the deaf people in their area. Also at 
the office were Mr. Ethridge of the Coun¬ 
seling Center in Pittsburgh and Mr. Vic 
Galloway who is a member of the staff 
at the University of Arizona. 

Contributions to the NAD’s legal fund 
continue to pour in. Following are the 


latest contributions: 

Alvin Clements ... _$ LOO 

AAAD _ 100.00 

Martinsville (Va.) Club of 

the Deaf _ 33.60 

Mrs. M„ J. Berthold _ ... 10.00 

Mrs. May Boone Brown_ _ 5.00 

Eugene Petersen _ 10.00 

Members of the Leadership 
Training Program at San 
Fernando Valley State College 70.00 

Neil F. Lowell _ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert 

Werdig, Sr. _ 10.00 

Boyce R. Williams ... ._ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Greenberg _ 10.00 

10/25 Club _ 10.00 

Anonymous _ 25.00 

Gallaudet College Jr. NAD . 150.00 
Previously collected 398.50 


Total to date _$843.10 


This includes the funds pledged as re¬ 
ported in last month’s DEAF AMERICAN. 
It is hoped that additional funds will be 
forthcoming, both from individuals and 
from organizations since the matter has 
been in court already but the issue is 
far from settled. It seems that the only 
way we can be sure that we will be 
able to keep our status as full citizens 
of the United States is to maintain eternal 
vigilance and to make it known that we 
value this status and are prepared to 
fight to maintain it. 

Our grants and applications in connec¬ 
tion with government work are still pend¬ 
ing. A decision is expected momentarily 
regarding the status of our application in 
connection with the Registry of Inter¬ 
preters for the Deaf. Approval of this 
appplication will result in the expansion 
of our offices and space has been reserved 
for this pending the approval. The addi¬ 
tional space will be on the same floor 
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as the present offices and will be re¬ 
moved by one room from our present 
space. Such an addition will mean that 
the NAD will be occupying about a quar¬ 
ter of the space available on the third 
floor of our present address. 

A report on the Civil Defense project 
is due to be submitted to the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army on or about May 24. 
This report will make specific recom¬ 
mendations on how to protect the deaf 
people in the event of an air raid or 
other national disaster as well as how 
to cope with the deaf in connection with 
air raid shelter management and other 
problems which would relate to the deaf 
in this connection. The NAD’s applica¬ 
tion for a national program in the lan¬ 
guage of signs has been sent out to our 
consultants. Once this has been returned 
for revision and correction and/or im¬ 
provement, it is expected that we will 
also have this in to the VRA in time to 
meet deadlines for the next fiscal year. 

The captioned films program continues 
to grow. At the moment we are about 
two-thirds through with our present con¬ 
tract with Captioned Films for the Deaf. 
Evaluating groups are also growing as 
more and more people in the Washington 
area begin to appreciate the importance 
of this program. Two new groups are 
being added to the evaluating teams which 
total well over 100 people at present. 
These people represent a wide cross 
section of the deaf population and do 
much to insure that the selections made 
by CFD for captioning will meet with the 
approval of all audiences. 

HOME OFFICE building: Investigation 
is underway to estimate the cost of con¬ 
structing a building as opposed to buy¬ 
ing an existing structure. Since it is an 
objective of the NAD to acquire a build¬ 
ing that can house the offices of all or¬ 
ganizations connected with the deaf, it 
would be wonderful if one could be con¬ 
structed so as to incorporate certain 
features which would be of great value 
to the deaf. Under exploration, for ex¬ 
ample, are the use of special communica¬ 
tion equipment which includes the tele¬ 
printers and also the use of closed circuit 
television so that persons in one office 
could at least talk with people in an¬ 
other office through this medium. We can 
dream can’t we? 


It isn't too early to make your 
plans to attend the next 

NAD 

CONVENTION 

Las Vegas, Nevada 

JUNE 17-22, 1968 


THE 

ORDER OF 

THE 

GEORGES 


Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu¬ 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 

Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year 
or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 

Contributing Members have contributed 
$100.00 to $249.00. 

Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 

Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac¬ 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,000.00 or more. 

Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 

Names in boldface type indicate addi¬ 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 

ALABAMA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 

Contributing Members 
Blanche Bolton 
Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 

Sam Rittenberg 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Jimmy Garrett 
Jimmy Gay 
Joseph Onderdonk 
Maude Y. Sinclair 

ARIZONA 

Patron 

Vito Don Diego 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Livshis 

Advancing Members 
Elmore Collard 
June E. Newkirk 

ARKANSAS 
Sustaining Member 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Joe H. Moore 
Frank Reagan 

Advancing Member 

Luther Shibley 

CALIFORNIA 
Sustaining Members 

Lenore M. Bible 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 

Rhoda Clark 

Mrs. Annabelle Fahr 

Mrs. Mahlon Hoag 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Toivo Lindholm 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ramger 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo 
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Contributing Members 

Helen Arbuthnot 

Mr. and Mrs. George Attletweed 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Becher 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Bruns 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Christenberry 

Theresa B. Connors 

Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 

Oscar Guire 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 
Teruko Kubotsu 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lynch 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Matthews 
Edward W. Miland, Sr. 

Ralph F. Neesam 

Frank Pucetti 

Mrs. Edna Mae Root 

Genevieve Sink 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 

Mrs. Raymond J. Stillman 

Marvin C. Thompson 

Helen Wallace 

Arthur B. Willis 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Willman 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Barbara Babbini 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 
Charles Bluett 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 

Dr. Richard Brill 

Gerald Burstein 

F. A. Caligiuri 

R. D. Cosgrove 

Stanley B. Dauger 

Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Nettie Mae Garber 

Elmer H Hytti 

Mrs. Dorothy Jacobs 

William L. King, Jr. 

Diana R. Levin 

Mr. and Mrs. Northie Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 

Rev. Roger Pickering 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Powers 

Maresa Radisich 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Rasmus 

Mr. and Mrs. Ramon F. Rodriquez 

Maurice D. Saber 

John F. Tracy 

Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel J. Vertz 

COLORADO 
Sustaining Members 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 

Contributing Member 

Frank Blankis 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Welsh 

CONNECTICUT 

Patron 

Michael Lapides 

Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 

Contributing Members 
Loy E. Golladay 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. David R. Cole 
Alan Y. Crouter 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Phillips 
Mrs. Roy J. Stewart 

Advancing Members 

Wayne Frick 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 
Mrs. Lucy Hower 
Teresa Johnson 
Raymond Kolander 
Rev. Glen C. Prock 
Mrs. Carol E. Sponable 
Emma Caroline Souder 
Dr. Peter Wisher 

FLORIDA 

Patron 

Mrs. Thomas W. Osborne 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Contributing Members 
Edmund F. Bumann 
Bessie Henderson 
Frank Hoppaugh 

Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 

James M. Pritchard, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. C. A. Ball 
Edward G. Benedict 

Mrs. Lillie Jacobson 
Neil Tugg 
Edward Tugg 

GEORGIA 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Sparks, Jr. 
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Advancing Member 

Percy W. Ligon, Sr. 

IDAHO 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Josephine Benson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 

ILLINOIS 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 
Mr. and Mrs. David W. Wilson. Jr. 

Contributing Members 
L. Stephen Cherry 
Mrs. Edna H. M. Houser 
Mrs. Freida Meagher 
Mrs. Goldie Newman 
Mrs. Billie Sharpton 
William B. Vogt, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Samuel Block 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 
Paul Dramin 
Henry J. Dykhuizen 
George Pick 
Louis Rozett 

INDIANA 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. William Hinkley 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Brown 
Mrs. Malvine Kennedy 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 

Advancing Members 
Dr. Samuel R. Harmon 
Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Rhodes 

IOWA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Lynn H. Sutcliffe 
Advancing Members 
Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 
Mrs. Dolores Dorsey 

Mrs. Stella Kaplan 

KANSAS 

Sustaining Member 

Harold Kistler 

Contributing Members 

Alvin Clements 

Pauline Conwell 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Dailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Dierking 

Willa G. Field 

Mrs. Fern M. Foltz 

Erlene M. Graybill 

B. R. Reach 

Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 

Francis J. Mog 
Mina Munz 
Wilbur J. Ruge 
Mrs. W. L. Tipton 

Advancing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 

Mrs. Vera Gough 
Herbert L. Pickell, Jr. 

Henry W. Yahn 

KENTUCKY 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Balasa 

Advancing Members 

Thomas J. Ryan 

Virginia Ward 

LOUISIANA 

Benefactor 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 

Sustaining Member 

Henry J. Soland, Jr. 

Contributing Members 

Max M. Ray 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheffield 
Mr. and Mrs. Marion V. Thomas 

MARYLAND 

Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
L. B. Brushwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Henry Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Mr. and Mrs. Art W. Sherman 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. Sutcliffe 
Charles W. Thorn 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 


ASSOCIATION 


Advancing Members 

Edward C. Cale 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Carney 

James R. Crites 

Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 

Robert DeVenny 

Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant 

Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 

Silas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mrs. Nathan Katz 

Willard Madsen 

Malcolm Norwood 

Mr. and Mrs. Terrence O'Rourke 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 

Dr. and Mrs. Jerome D. Schein 

Dennis Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenistrahl 
Harry Tremaine, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard O. Wright 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Lofchie 

MICHIGAN 

Patrons 

Oscar Hoffman 
Leo H. Kuehn 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 

Advancing Members 

Stahl Butler 
Griffin I. Crowder 
Alfred Neumann 
George Rosenson 

Richard Yowell 


MINNESOTA 


Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mrs. Petra F. Howard 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 


Sustaining 

Phillip E. Cadwell 
Mrs. Anna Coffman 
William L. Nelson 


Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Sweezo 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 
Mr. and Mrs. Bickerton Winston 


Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Johnson 
Mrs. Michael Harrer 
Martin Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Latz 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Elizabeth Plonshiwski 
Muriel Young 


Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest R. Berger 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 

Walter H. Falmon 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Larson 

Wesley Lauritsen 

Clara Lewis 

Mrs. Mary M. Lydon 

F. C. Schnabel 

Richard A. Schofield 


MISSISSIPPI 
Sustaining Member 

L. S. Guin 

Advancing Member 

Mrs. Peggy Keough 

MISSOURI 

Benefactor 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steideman 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Green 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Phil Goldansky 
Mrs. Ruth Hawley 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 
Mrs. Bessie T. Hunt 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Floyd W. Large 
Billy G. Nedrow 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 
Roy Carson 
Richard O. Davis 
Mrs. Dolores Dorsey 
Mary K. Eberhardt 
Grover C. Farquhar 
Lloyd Harrison 
Don Travis Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Ragland, Jr. 
Mrs. Pearl Steinhaus 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 
Marguerite Stocksick 

MONTANA 
Contributing Member 

Walter Schley 
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Advancing Member 

Richard Mullins 

NEBRASKA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale D. Paden 
Mr. and Mrs. George Propp 

Advancing Members 
George H. Thompson 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 

NEVADA 

Contributing Member 

Mrs. Sue Stockton 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Critchfield 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Contributing Member 

Christian Schumaker 

Advancing Members 
Kenneth L. Blackhurst 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Sampson 

NEW JERSEY 
Sustaining Member 

Randall McClelland 

Advancing Members 

Andrea Haas 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 

NEW MEXICO 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 
Marvin Wolach 

Advancing Members 
Robert J. Durio 

Marshall Hester 

NEW YORK 
Patrons 

Benjamin Friedwald 
Seymour M. Gross 
Dr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 
Sustaining Members 
Hyman Alderman 
Robert A. Halligan 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Sr. 
Myer Lief 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
Mario L. Santin 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Madge Finley 
Max Friedman 

Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Goodstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude H. Samuelson 
Bernard Teitelbaum 

Advancing Members 
Vincent Byrne 
Robert Davila 
Roberta DeMar 
Joan Griffing 
Martin L. A. Sternberg 

OHIO 

Benefactor 

Harry Benet 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 

Walter Krohngold 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan M. Reichard, Sr. 
Samuel J. Sanderson 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Bessie F. Ayers 
Josephine E. Hartzell 
Charles R. Miller 

Advancing Members 
Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 
Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 
Leslie Lewis 
Mrs. Virginia Lewis 
Rt. Rev. Mons. H. J. Waldhaus 

OKLAHOMA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 

Contributing Members 
Miss Lena Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Neathery 
Mrs. Georgia D. Price 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Whitesides 
Rachel K. Wood 

Advancing Members 
Dwight Dirickson 
Dorothy Ann Stahmer 
Edwin Westlake 
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OREGON 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird L. Craven 
Helen Northrop 

Contributing Members 
Francis L. Grote 
Thomas A. Ulmer 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Wood 

Advancing Member 
John J. Kaufman 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 

Contributing Members 

Alice Romig 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Shultz 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Laura Turechek 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Advancing Member 
Madison C. Stewart 

TENNESSEE 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 
Contributing Members 
Robert P. Biggs 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Duke 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 

Advancing Members 
Albert T. Pimentel 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Steed 
TEXAS 

Sustaining Members 

James O. Chance, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Gamblin 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 
S. E. Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Schanefield 
Contributing Members 
Kathryn Caldelueugh 
Claire Crockett 
Lucille Garrison 
Gaino Geddie 
Osa L. Hazel 
Mr. and Mrs. D. O. King 
Eloise Markwith 
Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 
Julius P. Seeger 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Bubeck, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 
Hosea Hooper 
N. B. Hudnall 
Vivian J. Miller 
W. S. Smith 

UTAH 

Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Petersen 
Arthur Wenger 
Ray Wenger 
Charles H. Whipple 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Brubaker 
Mrs. Edwidge Dunbar 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Dorothy G. Linden 
Jerry R. Taylor 

VIRGINIA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. William Duvall 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas V. Cherry, Jr. 
Margaret Sprinkel 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Terry 
Contributing Members 
Raymond Baker 
Frank H. Creasy 
Joyce K. Jeter 
Ashland D. Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 
Ora Rigney 
John Lewis Webb 
Fred P. Yates, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Creech 
Charles Core 

WASHINGTON 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 
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Contributing Members 

Mabel C. Conklin 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey H. Deer 

Hugo A. Holcombe 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 
Advancing Members 

Harold Arntzen 
George Belzer 

Virginia L. Diot 

Ray O’Donnell 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Sustaining Member 

Gerald A. Reed 

Contributing Member 

Marvin S. Rood 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis M. Boley 
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WISCONSIN 
Benefactor 

Mrs. R. E. YoUes 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 

Contributing Members 

Charles Duick 

Kenneth F. Huff 

Mrs. Thomas R. Meredith 

Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson 

Richard Zola 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Hoeper 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 
Stanley Smith 


History Of Las Vegas, Nevada: 

1968 NAD Convention Site 

Meaning of Las Vegas: “The Meadows” Population: Est., 125,000 

Elevation: 2,016 feet Founded: May 15, 1905 

As far back as late in the 16th century when the Old Spanish Trail was carved 
out of the wilderness to establish a route between Santa Fe and the Missions of 
California, the meadows and natural spring of Las Vegas were known to the pioneers. 

In 1844, Captain John C. Fremont wrote of “a camping ground called Las Vegas” 
and since that day American adventurers of old—and the touring public of today- 
have come to regard the area as a place of warmth, comfort and prosperity. 

The first American occupation of Las Vegas came in 1855, when William Bring- 
hurst of Great Salt Lake arrived with a band of 30 young men detailed by Brigham 
Young to “go to Las Vegas, build a fort there to protect immigrants and the United 
States mail from the Indians and teach the latter how to raise corn, wheat, potatoes, 
squash and melons.” 

The settlers cleared the mesquite away; built an adobe stockade 14 feet high 
and 150 feet long; hauled logs from the Charleston Mountains to the west, built 
cabins, fences, a dam and bridges and planted crops. Some of the orchards and 
vineyards started then still bear. 

While Mormon records reveal that “many Indians were converted and baptized,” 
the settlers soon found that the Paiutes were particularly inadaptable to their civilized 
ways, and after a number of raids had decimated their crops and holdings, the mis¬ 
sion was abandoned. 

Another reason for the Mormon withdrawal was their failure in attempts to mine 
and smelt the “abundant quantities of lead“ they found in the area. It was not until 
about five years later that they learned the reason for their difficulty in casting 
the metal into bullet molds—it was not lead but rich silver ore! 

Though the Mormons had left temporarily, there followed a period of steady de¬ 
velopment of the agricultural and mining potentialities of the area. During the Civil 
War three companies of cavalry and one company of infantry were stationed at the 
springs for the protection of the travel route to Southern California, and the post 
was named Fort Baker. Mining began in the surrounding regions, and Eldorado 
Canyon was an important gold and silver producer. 

On May 15, 1905, Las Vegas was really born. Around a platform erected under 
a spreading mesquite tree near the present railroad depot nearly 3,000 people gath¬ 
ered to hear an official of the San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad (now 
Union Pacific) explain plans for a major rail development through Las Vegas and 
the Southwest. He started a land auction which lasted two days and saw the sale of 
1,200 lots at a total price of $265,000. 

In a matter of days a mammoth tent city came to life on the desert. Housed in 
the tents were a postoffice, saloon and gambling house, as well as hotels and a bank. 
The main hotel was a huge canvas structure 140 feet long. 

From then until now Southern Nevada has seen a continual growth, accelerated 
in the 1930’s by the construction of Hoover (Boulder) Dam, and more recently by the 
developments of the great resort potentialities of Southern Nevada. 

Today, Las Vegas is the center of a county of 265,000 persons. The numerous 
multi-million dollar resorts, homes and industries in the area amass a total valua¬ 
tion of $1,500,000,000. Last year close to 12,000,000 visitors spent almost $195,000,000 
in the Las Vegas area. 

What was once a watering hole for hardy pioneers now has become the “Fun 
and Entertainment Capital of the World.” Historically, Las Vegas is no Johnny come 
lately, but those who know of its abundance and share in its growth feel it is just a 
youngster with a great future ahead. 
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The Georgia Chapter Of The Jr. NAD 


The Jr. NAD Chapter at the Georgia 
School for the Deaf was officially estab¬ 
lished in the fall of 1964. Its establish¬ 
ment came about mainly through the 
efforts of Mr. Fred L. Sparks, Jr., the 
superintendent of the Georgia School for 
the Deaf, and Mr. Walter Brown, the 
president of the Georgia Association of 
the Deaf. 

Since its establishment it has fluctu¬ 
ated with trends on the national level 
and with school schedules and activities. 
It has monthly regular meetings, and 
special meetings are called whenever the 
occasion dictates. Outside activities are 
conducted when time permits. 

The meetings are, at present, the main 
chapter activity. Meetings follow Rob¬ 
ert’s Rules of Order. It is strongly felt 
that learning proper behavior in meet¬ 
ings will be an added asset to the stu¬ 
dents’ education. Topics discussed in 
these meetings include general business, 
the activities of the NAD and the GAD 
and other trends that have effects upon 
the deaf and their welfare. 

Several money-raising campaigns have 


been conducted this past school year. 
Programs were printed and sold at foot¬ 
ball games and car washes are being 
held at present. Monies collected are 
placed in the Jr. NAD’s coffers. There 
are plans on the drawing board for using 
the fund in projects at the school. 

To choose the outstanding members of 
the Georgia chapter is very difficult. All 
O’ the boys and girls cooperate well in 
their activities. Special recognition, how¬ 
ever, goes to the departing senior class. 
They have contributed much to the suc¬ 
cess of this year’s program. The ma¬ 
jority of the group’s officers also come 
from this class. They are as follows: 
Sandra Loftin, president; Laura Wade, 
vice president; Diane Stinchcomb, secre¬ 
tary-reporter; Randy Dewberry, Thomas 
Doyle, Suzanne Grisham, Jackie Herndon, 
Margarette Maddox, Willene Maddox, 
Judy Williams, Duane Owens, Billy Ev¬ 
ers, Darrell Wood, Ronald Joiner and 
Ralph Bowles. Special recognition also 
goes to junior Jimmy Bramblett and his 
ability as an artist. Jim has been a great 
help to the chapter. 


Gary Lamb 

Gary Lamb was born in Phoenix, Ari¬ 
zona, on October 3, 1946. It was much 
later before his parents became aware 
of his handicap. Finding out that he was 
deaf they enrolled him at the Samuel 
Gompers Preschool where he learned to 
lipread. Graduating from preschool 
forced the decision of what other school 
Gary was to attend upon his parents. 
Upon the suggestion of several people 
they entered him in a residential school 
in Tucson. 

In 1953, Gary enrolled at the Arizona 
State School for the Deaf and Blind. 
This was a vivid experience for him as 
it was his first contact with the language 
of signs and its usage. This was a new 
world for Gary, and it was some time 
before he became used to the change. 

Gary was very active at school. Dur¬ 
ing his last four years he participated 
in football and basketball. He was presi¬ 
dent of the Desert Sun Athletic Associa¬ 
tion, an organization for athletes, for the 
last three years of his high school career, 
and president of the Jr. NAD chapter 
there during his last two years. He was 
also senior class president. 

Enrolling at Gallaudet has in no way 
hampered Gary’s activities. He has car- 



Gary Lamb 

ried this unique trait with him to col¬ 
lege. He is at present the president of 
the Preparatory Department’s Jr. NAD 
Chapter and the secretary of the Pre¬ 
paratory Boys Government. 

Gary feels that his experiences as 
president of the Jr. NAD chapters have 
been greatly rewarding in that there are 
so many different backgrounds with such 


Specialist CHARLES A. GIANSANTI, Treasurer 
The Kendall School for the Deaf 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Highlights of Mr. Sanderson's 
Visit to Georgia School 

On Friday, February 10, Mr. Robert 
G. Sanderson, President of the NAD, ac¬ 
companied by Mr. Frederick C. Schreiber, 
the NAD Executive Secretary, paid a 
visit to the Georgia School for the Deaf. 
This visit was made possible largely 
through the Georgia Association for the 
Deaf and its friends, Mr. Sanderson’s 
great interest in the welfare of the deaf 
and the job that he is doing and the 
large reservoir of understanding that his 
boss has. 

Sandie (as he is fondly called by the 
many who know him and are lucky enough 
to call him friend) first made a tour of 
the school’s facilities. The tour being 
completed, all retired to the dining hall 
for lunch. 

After lunch came the first of two 
speeches. This one was made to the 
faculty and staff of the school. This 
speech, which was entitled “Profession¬ 
alism and Non-professionalism in the Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf,’’ was an incentive 
to those dedicated to their profession and 
liberal in their views and a blow below 
the belt to narrowmindedness and pre¬ 
tentiousness. 

Mr. Sanderson’s speech to the student 
bodv had no less import than the one 
he had previously given. The importance 
of what he said reached all students. To 
them he emphasized the importance of 
acquiring an education now while they 
had the opportunity and of being self- 
reliant. 

On Saturday, February 11, after dinner 
at the Henry Grady Hotel in Atlanta, 
Mr. Sanderson delivered another speech. 
This one was made to the deaf, parents 
of deaf children and workers in fields 
related to the welfare of the deaf. Self- 
reliance on the part of the deaf was the 
main topic. 

Mr. Sanderson’s visit and his words of 
wisdom will long be remembered by those 
fortunate enough to be present. 


a great variety of ideas. He wishes to 
stress what activities in the Jr. NAD on 
the college level have taught him—that 
this organization is a necessity for the 
deaf—that with its growth we will have 
a stronger organization of the deaf. 

Gary’s plans for a career are tentative. 
He feels, however, that he would like to 
major in English. Whatever Gary’s plans, 
we are sure that he will make a success 
of them. 
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Concept Dates from Territorial Days . . . 

The Nebraska School For The Deaf 

By JACK R. GANNON 



This picture taken in 1962, giving a bird's-eye view of the campus of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
is already outdated. Missing when the picture was made were: the new multipurpose building (5), engineer's 
residence (2), and the primary unit (8) presently under construction. The Old Gym (13) and the Old 
Infirmary-Engineer's Residence (14) have since bowed to the wrecking ball. An outdoor basketball court 
is now locatd where the stately gymnasium once stood. Others shown: (1) Administration building, 
(3) girls dormitory, (4) superintendent's residence, (6) Booth Field, (7) laundry, (9) Industrial Arts 
building, (10) Powerhouse, (11) school building, (12) boys dormitory, and (17) garage. Forty-fifth Street 
(15) runs on the east side of the campus and Bedford Avenue (16) is on the north. 


The first public record available re¬ 
garding the education of the deaf in Ne¬ 
braska was an act adopted February 
12, 1866, authorizing the territorial gov¬ 
ernor to make all necessary arrangements 
to send deaf children to the Iowa School 
for the Deaf, then at Iowa City. Lena 
Howard is the only one on record known 
to have taken advantage of this act. 

The first movement toward the estab¬ 
lishment of a school for the deaf in 
Nebraska was made in 1867 by the 
Reverend H. W. Kuhns, the first Luther¬ 
an minister in Omaha. While serving 
as a member of the Omaha School Board, 
he was approached by a Mr. Calhoun, 
who had a little deaf daughter, with the 
request that he use his influence to 
have her educated at home. Years later, 
he was attending a graduation exercise 
when he was called forward to give an 
address to the graduating class of 1890 
and related how this event came about. 
His address, printed in the December 
1935 Nebraska Journal, makes interest¬ 
ing reading: “I have probably a greater 
pleasure in seeing the exercises here 
today than any of you as I have the 
honor myself of being one of the founders 
of this institution. I don’t mean this in 
egotism, but tell it simply as a matter 
of history. I was a member of the 
(Omaha) school board many years ago; 
and there was in this city a deaf-mute 
girl named Katie Calhoun.” ‘‘She is 
here” interrupted Principal Gillespie, 
beckoning to her. A little woman about 
40 years old stepped forward. 

“This then, is little Katie Calhoun,” 
resumed Rev. Mr. Kuhns. “This is the 
little girl who was the real founder of 
this institution. As I told you, I was 
on the school board and this little girl 
was in the city and her parents wanted 
her educated. This started us thinking 
and finally, we began talking. We talked 
deaf-mute institution. I don’t say ‘dumb’ 
because I don’t like the word. There 



This gateway marker greets visitors to the attrac¬ 
tive 23-acre campus of the Nebraska School for the 
Deaf located in north Omaha. 


are many people who cannot talk, but 
they are far from being dumb. I went 
to Washington, D. C., and looked over 
the Institute there. We found by re¬ 
search that there were but five deaf 
mutes in the territory. This was way 
back in the ’60’s and we were not a 
state then. But, any way, the Board of 
Trustees was appointed and I was made 
secretary of that board. We rented a 
house near the corner of Twentieth and 
Leavenworth Streets (thus, the school 
had its start in a hollow place in the 
center of the then struggling village of 
Omaha) and there opened our deaf-mute 
school. Prof. French, a deaf mute him¬ 
self, was elected principal. The school 
grew and the board had a meeting held 
for the purpose, and asked for bids for 
grounds on which to build an institution. 
Twenty acres were offered gratis near 
South Omaha, and this twenty (actually 
twenty-three) here was offered by Mr. 
James Bonner. I see him in the audi¬ 
ence there now (applause). The board 
looked over both sites and selected this 
one. I was sent to Lincoln and within 
three days after the bill passed the legis¬ 
lature I came back with $33,000 in my 
pocket for this institution.” 

An act establishing the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf was passed by the 
legislature February 7, 1867. No funds 
were appropriated, however, and it did 
not open its doors until 1869. Thus the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf is con¬ 


sidered as having been officially founded 
in 1869. 

The first building to be erected on the 
Bonner-donated land was completed and 
ready for occupation January 1, 1872. 
It was, according to contract with the 
state, “located within three miles of 
the City of Omaha.” 

Mr. William M. French, a deaf man 
and a product of the Indiana School for 
the Deaf, and Mrs. Jeannie Wilson, his 
sister, were appointed the first prin¬ 
cipal and matron respectively. Little 
Katie Calhoun was enrolled as the first 
pupil. The first report of the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf says: “Other chil¬ 
dren came tardily at first. Parents could 
not spare them; and some could not af¬ 
ford the expense for such clothing as 
was deemed needful. The Institution was 
new and untried, but gradually the num¬ 
ber of pupils increased until there were 
twelve pupils.” 

After struggling along after the ex¬ 
perience of all new schools, Mr. French 
and his sister left in 1871 to be suc¬ 
ceeded by Professor R. H. Kinney, an 
experienced teacher from the Ohio 
School. His wife took over the duties 
of both matron and domestic science 
teacher. Mr. F. L. Reid, a graduate of 
Gallaudet College, then the National Col¬ 
lege for Deaf Mutes, was one of the 
three new instructors hired. To him 
many of the early pupils owe much of 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING—The first of many new NSD buildings in recent years, this structure was 
completed in 1957. 


their material progress. He was in¬ 
strumental in sending the first pupil 
from this school, Charles Collins, to Gal- 
laudet College. 

In 1878, Mr. J. A. Gillespie took up 
the duties of principalship of the Insti¬ 
tution. The new principal proved to be 
an energetic one whose commanding per¬ 
sonality and leadership in the 19 ensuing 
years left their mark on the school for 
many years to come. During his tenure 
in office, the school grew rapidly in en¬ 
rollment and size. The enrollment grew 
from 52 in 1877 to 130 in 1881. A south 
wing to house the boys was built in 1878, 
then a main building connecting the two 
wings in 1881. The first graduation exer¬ 
cises were held in 1887, and the one 
and only graduate that year was Ella 
M. Rudd. (After attending Gallaudet 
College, she returned to teach at the 
Nebraska School for seven years.) An 
industrial arts building and another 
building were erected in 1888 to contain 
the dining room, kitchen, storerooms and 
playrooms. 

Mr. H. E. Dawes became head of the 
Institution in 1897. The title of principal- 
ship was discarded and the title of super¬ 
intendent was substituted. During the 
time that he served as superintendent, 
the staff was increased from twenty to 
thirty-one. In 1899 during his tenure, a 
new schoolhouse was erected. 

Mr. R. E. Stewart became superinten¬ 
dent in 1901 upon the retirement of Mr. 
Dawes. He was a former teacher at the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf and was 
at the Iowa School upon his appointment. 
He held this position until 1907. 

Mr. Stewart was followed by Mr. E. C. 
White, a teacher at the Minnesota School, 
who held the office of superintendent for 
only two years. It was during Mr. White’s 
administration that the state legislature, 
after a number of past requests, finally 
changed the name of the Institution from 
the “Nebraska Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb’’ to the “Nebraska School for the 
Deaf.” After two years reign, Mr. White 
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left to accept the superintendency of the 
Kansas School. Mr. Stewart again filled 
the vacancy. 

In 1909, through the efforts of Superin¬ 
tendent C. E. White, an appropriation of 
$50,000 was secured from the legislature 
for a spacious auditorium and gymnasi¬ 
um. This building was razed in the fall 
of 1965 and a much-used outdoor basket¬ 
ball court now marks its place. 

Mr. Frank W. Booth, then superinten¬ 
dent of the Volta Bureau of Washington; 
D.C., and editor of the Association Re¬ 
view, became superintendent in 1911, a 
post he was to hold for 25 years. 

Dr. F. W. Booth (Dartmouth College 
had honored him with a doctorate a few 
years previously) retired and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr. Jesse W. Jackson in 1936. 
Mr. Jackson had come to the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf as an instructor in 
vocational arts and physical education 
in 1912 after graduating from the Teach¬ 
ers College in Pittsburg, Kansas. He 
taught until 1918, when he left to enter 
business as an architect. Later he be¬ 
came instructor in drafting and head of 
the physical education department at the 
newly constructed Omaha North High. 
He came to the Nebraska School for the 
Deaf from North High. In 1954, the sec¬ 
ond unit of the schoolhouse was built 
and the present administration building 
was completed in the winter of 1957. 

Upon Mr. Jackson’s retirement in the 
spring of 1960, Mr. George H. Thomp¬ 
son was named superintendent. 

The Nebraska School for the Deaf is 
presently undergoing the largest construc¬ 
tion and expansion program in its 98- 
year history. The school now has one of 
the finest multipurpose gymnasium build¬ 
ings among schools for the deaf in the 
nation. Built at a cost of $680,000, this 
30,740 square foot building was completed 
in January 1966 and dedicated by Gov¬ 
ernor Frank B. Morrison the following 
March. Among some of its features are: 
an Olympic-size swimming pool, a large 


stage with $1,500 worth of lighting equip¬ 
ment, three locker rooms, four offices, 
a large lobby for parties, a snack bar 
and an outside patio area with three 
barbecue grills. 

During the summer of 1965, the school’s 
industrial arts building was remodeled 
at a cost of $72,778. This renovation in¬ 
cluded new electrical wiring, new tile 
flooring, a fluorescent lighting system, 
as well as new equipment in all de¬ 
partments. During the same period, a 
new boiler was installed in the power¬ 
house. 

Currently under construction is a self- 
contained primary unit for the smaller 
children. This $619,988 building will have 
nine classrooms for pre-schoolers to the 
third grade. There will be dormitory 
facilities for 68 boys and girls, as well 



SUPERINTENDENT—George H. Thompson came 
to the Nebraska School for the Deaf from Penn¬ 
sylvania in 1957 as assistant to the late Jesse W. 
Jackson. In September 1958, he became director 
of education and when Mr. Jackson retired in the 
spring of 1960, the state board of control named 
Mr. Thompson acting superintendent. On July 1, 
1960, the state board of education appointed him 
NSD's ninth superintendent. 

Mr. Thompson was reared in Olathe, Kansas, home¬ 
town of the Kansas School for the Deaf. He 

was a boyhood chum of Gallaudet's well-known 
Dr. Powrie V. Doctor. He received his bachelor of 
arts degree in education at Colorado College in 
Colorado Springs and his master of education de¬ 
gree in administration at Louisiana State University 
in Baton Rouge. He also has had further graduate 

work at the University of Pittsburgh and the 

University of Nebraska. 

After serving in the U.S. Army Medical Corps in 
the South Pacific, he went to the Iowa School for 
the Deaf where he received his teacher's train¬ 
ing. He has taught at the Colorado School for 

the Deaf and Blind and at the Louisiana School and 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 

Mr. Thompson is a member of all professional 
organizations associated with deafness and is im¬ 
mediate past president of the Omaha chapter of 
the Council of Exceptional Children. He is a 
member of the National Association for the Deaf 
and also of the Nebraska School Administrators 
Association, Nebraska Schoolmasters and Phi Delta 
Kappa, Xi chapter at the University of Omeha. 
He is affiliated with the Omaha Consistory of the 
Scottish Rite bodies and is a member of the 
Downtown Kiwanis Club of Omaha, an organization 
which has played a major role in the success 
of the building program at the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf. He also holds an honorary ad- 
miralcy in the Nebraska Navy. 

Mr. Thompson's wife, Mary, is a dietician at a 
leading hospital in Omaha. They have one son, 
Frank, who is an architect, and their daughter-in- 
law, Virginia, is a teacher of the deaf. Two years 
ago, deafness became a personal thing to them when 
their first granddaughter, Ann, was born deaf, ap¬ 
parently due to rubella (German measles). 
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KEEPING UP WITH LATEST TRENDS—At the left, Morris Rickel, intermediate mathematics teacher, is showing Nancy Hohenstein how an overhead projector 
works. Many new visual aid machines were introduced at the Nebraska School in the fall of 1966. At the right sixth graders Vance Rewolinski and Janis 
Jorgensen are shown making their own transparencies to be used in giving class demonstrations. Recognition of the student's role in the traditional teacher- 
student learning situation is considered very important at NSD. 


as rooms for houseparents, administra¬ 
tive offices, an audiovisual room, a small 
library, a testing laboratory and play¬ 
rooms. 

A three-bedroom, $18,000 engineer’s 
residence was constructed in 1965. It 
replaced the old eight-room infirmary 
which had later housed the school en¬ 
gineer and his family. This old building 
was moved to the school campus and 
given a brick veneer by the boys in the 
carpentry classes in 1892 at a cost of 
$1,326.35. It was razed in the fall of 
1964. 

The school’s administration building 
was completed in 1957. This “T” shaped, 
three-story building houses the admin¬ 
istrative offices, the dining-room and 
kitchen facilities and a 25 bed infirmary. 
A playroom, barber shop, Boy Scout 
room and linen supply room are in the 
basement. 

A superintendent’s residence was built 
on the campus in 1957. It has four bed¬ 
rooms and a large recreation room in 
the basement with a fireplace. The base¬ 
ment opens out to an outdoor patio and 
a beautiful landscaped yard overlooking 
the eastern part of the campus. 

Scheduled for construction in the spring 
of 1968 is a new girls dormitory to re¬ 
place the one erected in 1915. The school- 
house, built in 1928, will be remodeled 
within the next 18 months. This renova¬ 
tion will include a much larger library, 
science laboratory, instructional-media 
center and workrooms, a teachers lounge 
and testing rooms. 

Sometime in the spring of 1970, plans 
call for the remodeling of the boys 
dormitory. A wing will be added to the 
existing structure to ease crowded con¬ 
ditions. 

Other campus buildings, aside from 
those already mentioned, are the power¬ 
house, garage, greenhouse and laundry. 

Since July 1, 1960, the Nebraska School 
has been under the control of the State 


Department of Education (it had been 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Control since 1913) and is supervised by 
the commissioner of education and his 
staff. Those closely associated with the 
school are deeply grateful for the per¬ 
sonal interest shown by the board mem¬ 
bers and state department personnel in 
the progress of the school. 

All applicants for admission to the 
Nebraska School are given learning apti¬ 
tude and audiological and psychological 
evaluations prior to entering school. An¬ 
nual and periodical evaluations are made 
throughout the child’s school life. The 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation gives 
a battery of tests to each student at 
the age of sixteen to assist in formu¬ 
lating a training and vocational program 
for each child. Academic programs are 
evaluated annually by standardized 
achievement and reading tests. 

The course of study at the Nebraska 


School is recommended by the State De¬ 
partment of Education, as it is for oth¬ 
er public schools, and it is carefully 
adapted to the needs, abilities and prob¬ 
lems of the deaf child. The course of 
study for the average child covers 14 
years. The broad objectives of the school 
are to give the deaf child, as far as 
possible, the same educational opportuni¬ 
ties possessed by his hearing brothers 
and sisters. The present school curricu¬ 
lum for example, includes world history, 
geometry, literature, biology, chemistry 
and physics. The goal of the regular 
school curriculum is to prepare the stu¬ 
dent for Gallaudet College. 

The industrial arts program is care¬ 
fully integrated with the academic pro¬ 
gram. Such courses as woodworking, 
mechanical drawing, graphic arts, pho¬ 
tography, barbering, homemaking, cook¬ 
ing, sewing, child care, art and typing 
are offered. Students in the art depart- 



GYMNASIUM—This buidling, no doubt, is Nebraska School's pride and joy. It is one of the finest gym¬ 
nasiums in the state. 
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Each spring the girls in Nebraska's homemaking classes present a style revue in which they model the 
clothes they have made during the year. Here, three of tha girls, Joyce Peters, Kathy Doering and 
Linda Cox, are shown looking over last spring's program which featured "Cottons on Parade." 



The Nebraska School works with the newly-established Midwest Regional Media Center at the University 
of Nebraska by providing a place to test its work. Dr. Stepp, center, conducted a workshop on visual 
aids at NSD last fall. On the left is the school's instructional media coordinator, Everett Jose, and on 
the right is high school teacher Lawrence Forestal. 


ment participate in two or three art 
poster contests each year and have had 
a number of winners. All vocational stu¬ 
dents enter projects in the state Indus¬ 
trial Arts Fair each spring. In addition 
to winning a good share of outstanding 
and first-place awards, the school won 
the Class D State Trophy in 1962. The 
girls in the homemaking classes have a 
Style Revue each spring which has be¬ 
come a very popular event. The senior 
girls enter the Betty Crocker Homemaker 
of Tomorrow contest annually. 

All students receive auditory training 
and speech and lipreading instruction. 
All primary classrooms are equipped 
with group hearing aids, and all the chil¬ 
dren in the upper grades with usable 
hearing are provided with individual 
hearing aids. Every attempt is made 
to utilize and improve whatever residual 
hearing the child may possess. In ad¬ 
dition to classroom training, the school 
endeavors to give individual lessons in 
speech and lipreading to students who 
can benefit thereby. The school has two 
teachers who devote full time to speech 
and lipreading work. The school, how¬ 
ever, realizes that not all deaf children 



'PRINCIPAL'—Melvin H. Brasel has been director 
of education at the Nebraska School for the Deaf 
since 1960 when he succeeded Mr. Thompson in 
that post. He has a deaf brother (a printer in the 
Chicago area) and grew up in the shadows of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf in Jacksonville; thus 
he has a life-long acquaintance with deafness. Be¬ 
cause his brother was deaf, he learned finger¬ 
spelling and the language of signs at an early 
age and is so fluent that many deaf visitors to 
the campus pay him the compliment of refusing 
to believe that he can hear, too! He is chairman 
of Region VI of the National Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf and is in charge of recruiting inter¬ 
preters for the approaching Convention of Amer¬ 
ican Instructors of the Deaf, to be held in West 
Hartford, Conn., this summer. 

By no means, however, are Mr. Brasel's qualifica¬ 
tions limited to manual communications! After a 
stint in the Army during World War II, he re¬ 
turned to Jacksonville and received his bachelor of 
arts degree from Illinois College. He holds a 
master's degree in special education from Gallau- 
det College. He taught and coached at the Illinois 
School for six years before being appointed prin¬ 
cipal of the Arkansas School, a post he held for five 
years before coming to Nebraska. 

Mr. Brasel's wife, Martha, is also a teacher of 
the deaf. She teaches the first grade. The couple 
has three children: David, a freshman at Grinned 
(Iowa) College; Bob, a high school junior; and 
Carol, a seventh grader. The Brasel household 
is completed with a dog they acquired back in 
Arkansas, named "Arkie." 
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In 1964, the Nebraska School adopted a school seal, 
as the result of a contest sponsored by the Class 
of 1964. In selecting this winning entry. Dr. Floyd 
A. Miller, state commissioner of education said: 
"It has a significance and dignity in keeping with 
the highly cherished ideals and ambitions of the 
students at the Nebraska School for the Deaf/' 

can benefit from the same method of in¬ 
struction; therefore the teachers also use 
the combined method and any other 
method available for teaching success¬ 
fully. 

Last fall the school added the services 
of a full-time instructional media co¬ 
ordinator whose duty it is to help the 
teachers get the best usage from the 
new visual aids. Educational television 
is another media being used at the school. 

The Nebraska School is also working 
closely with the newly established Mid¬ 
west Regional Media Center at the Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska and takes pride in 
the fact that a former student and teach¬ 
er, George Propp, is playing a major 
role in its development. Several of the 
school’s staff members are on a media 
committee formed to give advice and 
make constructive suggestions on work 
being done at the center. 

The school has 31 teachers. Seven are 
deaf. All teachers hold bachelor’s de¬ 
grees and seven have master’s degrees. 
All are members of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and 
the Nebraska State Education Associa¬ 
tion. Several are members of the Coun¬ 
cil of Exceptional Children. 

The Nebraska School is a member of 
the Nebraska State Athletic Association 
and competes with Class D high schools 
in football, basketball and track. The 
girls play volleyball. NSD enjoyed one 
of its better years in sports this year, 
posting a 6-2 record in football. The 
basketball squad won 10 games while 
dropping eight and placed second in the 
district basketball tournament. For the 
small fry, each year members of the 

AUTHOR—Jack Gannon, who wrote this article, 
is a product of the Missouri School ('54) and 
Gallaudet College ('59). He has been printing in¬ 
structor since coming to NSD in the fall of 1959. 
His wife, Rosalyn, is a product of the North 
Carolina School, and is NSD's art teacher. Mr. 
Gannon is vice president of the Nebraksa Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf and editor of the DEAF 
NEBRASKAN. 


Weekend Driving Results 
In Highest Fatalities 

The Sunday driver has long been the 
target of jokes, but according to a sur¬ 
vey by The Travelers Insurance Com¬ 
panies, the Saturday shopper may be 
more of a menace. 

More fatal accidents occur on Satur¬ 
days (21.6 percent) than on any other 
day. Sunday takes “second honors’ (18.3 
percent). 

A Travelers spokesman said drivers 
should pay attention to traffic—not store 
windows. “A moment’s distraction can 
cause a lifetime of agony,” he added. 

More than 52,500 deaths and 4,400,000 
injuries were caused by highway acci¬ 
dents last year. Of these, more than 11,- 
000 deaths and 809,000 injuries occurred 
on Saturdays. Tuesdays recorded the 
lowest number of deaths and injuries. 

Passenger cars were involved in nearly 
80 percent of all fatal accidents and al¬ 
most 90 percent of all non-fatal accidents. 
Commercial vehicles, driven many more 
miles per year than passenger cars, were 
involved proportionately in twice as many 
fatal accidents as non-fatal accidents. 
Motorcycles, which constitute less than 
two percent of all registered vehicles, 
were involved in more than two percent 
of all highway fatalities last year. 


Orange and Black Club (lettermen’s club) 
have a Field Day where all primary stu¬ 
dents compete in field and running events. 

Extracurricular activities include: Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, Brownies, Key Club, 
Orange and Black Club, Pep Club, Lit¬ 
erary Society and Teenage Club. Re¬ 
ligious training is provided by local 
churches. 

Students in the graphic arts depart¬ 
ment publish the Nebraska Journal 
monthly from October to May. The Sen¬ 
ior Class plans and prints The Tiger, 
their 48-page yearbook. Each month, 
classes in the intermediate English de¬ 
partment publish a mimeographed news 
sheet dubbed The Tiger Cub. 




Captioned Films for the Deaf is now 
located in the new Bureau for the Edu¬ 
cation of the Handicapped which was 
organized to provide better and more 
efficient service to the handicapped. The 
Bureau is made up of three divisions: 
(1) Division of Research, (2) Division of 
Training and (3) Division of Educational 
Services. 


Dr. William J. Rioux is acting asso¬ 
ciate commissioner for the new bureau. 
Acting division directors are Dr. James 
Moss for the Division of Research, Dr. 
Richard Schofer for the Division of 
Training and Dr. John A. Gough for the 
Division of Educational Services. 

Captioned Films is a branch of the 
Division of Educational Services which 
will eventually include another branch 
to undertake the new Title VI program 
set up under the Elementary and Sec¬ 
ondary Education Act of 1965. This title 
authorizes the awarding of grants to as¬ 
sist states in the initiation, expansion 
and improvement of programs and proj¬ 
ects for the education of handicapped 
children at preschool, elementary and 
secondary school levels. Handicapped 
children refers to mentally retarded, hard 
of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visual¬ 
ly handicapped, crippled, seriously emo¬ 
tionally disturbed and others who for 
reasons of health require special edu¬ 
cation and related services. 

One incident occurred since the estab¬ 
lishment of the new Bureau which may 
be of interest to our readers. Mr. Bert 
Weiner, acting executive officer of the 
Bureau, became fascinated by the lan¬ 
guage of signs which is constantly in 
use by Captioned Films personnel. Short¬ 
ly afterwards he had occasion to meet 
with two members of the CFD staff and 
asked them to demonstrate the manual 
alphabet. As each letter was demon¬ 
strated, Mr. Weiner formed the letter 
on his own hand. The entire alphabet 
was demonstrated in this manner only 
once. What makes this so remarkable 
is that Mr. Weiner has remembered each 
one of the 26 hand positions and uses the 
manual alphabet each time an oppor¬ 
tunity presents itself. 

Additional film titles released since the 
last appearance of this column are: 

THE BISCUIT EATER, GUNS OF 
NAVARRONE, ALL HANDS ON DECK, 
LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 
COME. JULIUS CAESAR, KING SOLO¬ 
MON’S MINES, THE INTERNS, GIDGET 
GOES TO ROME, FLIPPER, HATARI, 
ISLAND OF BLUE DOLPHINS, FRIEND¬ 
LY PERSUASION, THE HURRICANE, 
PRIDE OF THE YANKEES, ADVEN¬ 
TURES OF MARCO POLO, INVADERS 
FROM MARS. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 

It is award-winning year at the Bernard Rudolph household in Sacramento with 
both Bernard and Margaret taking the honors. Bernard won his fourth consecu¬ 
tive award from the Hard of Hearing Society for his contribution to their language 
of signs class. He teaches one night each week for those interested in learning 
the language of signs and to parents of deaf children as well. He does this on 
his own with no compensation of any kind and well deserves the awards he has 
been getting. 

Margaret made the news twice within the past six months in the McClellan 
(California) Air Force's publication "Spacemaker." First, for her generous con¬ 
tribution to the United Crusade and more recently when she won the base's Gold 
Zero Defects Award (cover picture). It was an outstanding day for Margaret 
when she was presented the medal and her fellow employes joined in congratu¬ 
lating her, feeling that it could not have been given to a more deserving person. 
In her work she more than makes up for her handicap of deafness by her will¬ 
ingness to help new trainees as well as lending a helping hand to the old-timers 
and her cheerfulness is a wonder to behold. Pictured with her is the unit super¬ 
visor, Mrs. Colleen Hening, who has three deaf people in her unit including Mar¬ 
garet, and they all say she is a very fine person to work for. 

Bernard hails from Wisconsin, where he attended public schools and Margaret, 
nee Peire, is from San Antonio and a graduate of the Texas School for the Deaf. 
Both are active in local affairs concerning the deaf of Sacramento. Bernard is 
layreader at the Lutheran Church and Margaret helps when she can. Both be¬ 
long to the hard of hearing group and take part in most of the social activities 
among the deaf of Sacramento. They have no children. 


From A Parent’s Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 

President of the Parent-Teacher-Counselor Organization 
Indiana School for the Deaf 


I am very encouraged by the many or¬ 
ganizations that are currently working 
for and showing an interest in our deaf 
citizens. We are becoming more and 
more aware of the fact that our educa¬ 
tional methods and programs are not 
adequate. For the past several years 
there have been signs of restlessness 
among parents of deaf children. Many 
have been unwilling to accept long held 
theories of deaf education. A voice is 
to be heard coming from the world of 
the deaf. It is not the voice of the oral 
deaf but rather the voice of parents of 
deaf children. This voice that began as a 
whisper is growing louder each day. 

Many parents are no longer willing to 
wait for oralism to give them a method 
of communication with their child. They 
are also asking that other methods of 
education be afforded their deaf sons 
and daughters. 

This voice of concern about the educa¬ 
tion of the deaf may carry with it cen¬ 
sure for educators who have been less 
than willing to admit that oralism has 
failed for many deaf children. They may 
well be called upon to explain why they 
have been dragging their feet. Thou¬ 
sands of deaf children hunger for an 
education while a big portion of their 
school life is spent teaching them to say 
“Bounce the ball” and to speechread 
“Run to the window.” 

It is not fair for audiologists and edu¬ 
cators of the deaf to dangle the bait of 
speech and speechreading before parents 
of deaf children unless they also give 
equal information and encouragement in 
the use of other methods of communica¬ 


tion which are available. Because deaf¬ 
ness in a handicap of communication, 
every method and means of communica¬ 
tion possible should be used to help our 
deaf citizens share the experiences and 
benefits available to their hearing asso¬ 
ciates. I cannot forget the times of 
heartbreak and desperation experienced 
by our family because we had no method 
of communication with our deaf son in 
his early years. 

A new day is dawning in the field of 
education of the deaf. The night of 
parental confusion and indifference is 
rapidly coming to a close. The curtain 
of misunderstanding that has kept the 
deaf segregated from the hearing world 
is wearing thin, and in spots the light 
is beginning to shine through. A tomor¬ 
row is coming when deaf students will 
no longer be isolated from their families 
by lack of communication skills. Par¬ 
ents are becoming more and more in¬ 
clined to meet their deaf children half¬ 
way, by using whatever communication 
methods are necessary to enable their 
son or daughter to share in their family 
life. 

It is inevitable that parents will sooner 
or later learn the truth about the need 
for many methods of communication with 
their deaf child. Let those of us who 
understand a deaf child’s urgent need to 
communicate with his family pledge 
ourselves to explaining this need to his 
parents. Let us make a vow that we will 
not grow weary through rebuff and dis¬ 
dain. Let us remember that in no other 
situation can the words “THE TRUTH 
SHALL SET YOU FREE” promise great¬ 
er results than in the world of the deaf. 


"Silent World, Muffled World” 
Has New York City Premiere 

Some of the country’s outstanding au¬ 
thorities on the education, rehabilitation, 
service and welfare of the deaf joined 
deaf leaders on May 2 at the New York 
City premiere of the captioned version 
of the prize-winning film, “Silent World, 
Muffled World.” The film program, spon¬ 
sored by the Deafness Research Founda¬ 
tion, was held as part of a nationwide 
observation of May as Better Hearing 
Month. 

The documentary narrated by actor 
Gregory Peck was seen by a capacity 
audience at the Johnny Victor Theater 
(RCA Exhibition Hall) in a version spe¬ 
cially prepared with subtitles for the 
deaf. It relates historically the difficul¬ 
ties of speech, education and normal liv¬ 
ing for the deafened. An uncaptioned 
version of this sound film was awarded 
a blue ribbon last year at the American 
Film Festival in New York. 

An additional observation of Better 
Hearing Month was held in the lobby of 
the theater before the start of the film 
when Mrs. Hobart C. Ramsey, president 
of the Deafness Research Foundation, 
who had a severe hearing handicap for 
20 years, was given a hearing test. She 
established the Foundation in 1958 after 
regaining her hearing through two suc¬ 
cessful middle ear operations. 

The documentary is highlighted by a 
sequence filmed through a microscope 
which shows a form of middle ear sur¬ 
gery that has been highly successful in 
restoring hearing to thousands with con¬ 
ductive deafness. The film was produced 
by the Deafness Research Foundation. 

Mrs. Ramsey led the audience in a 
discussion of developments in ear re¬ 
search, rehabilitation and education of 
the deaf and advances in ear surgery. 
The discussion was interpreted for the 
deaf members of the audience. 

The Foundation’s president announced 
that a major milestone had been reached 
in the ear bank program (Temporal Bone 
Banks Program for Ear Research) spon¬ 
sored jointly with the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. She 
said that more than 5,000 ears have now 
been bequeathed for scientific study in a 
nationwide network of 40 ear banks (tem¬ 
poral bone laboratories). 

“It is estimated that one out of 10 
Americans suffers from some degree of 
hearing loss,” Mrs. Ramsey noted. “Only 
those with hearing impairments or other 
ear disorders can help speed research 
progress by pledging their ears. We hope 
that the deafened will join with us in 
this humanitarian effort during May 
(Better Hearing Month).” 

The captioned version of “Silent World, 
Muffled World” is available on loan from 
the Captioned Films for the Deaf dis¬ 
tributing centers in White Plains, N. Y., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
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A Guide For The Psychological Evaluation 
Of Deaf And Severely Hard Of Hearing Adults 

By McCAY VERNON, Ph.D., Research Psychologist 

Institute for Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Research and Training 1 


Rehabilitation counselors and psychol¬ 
ogists who rarely see deaf clients gen¬ 
erally feel lost when called upon to pro¬ 
vide counseling or testing services for 
them. This reaction is understandable. 
It reflects an honest realistic sensitivity 
to the situation and to the complexity of 
deafness. Without a knowledge of the 
psychological, educational, communica- 
tional and vocational ramifications of pro¬ 
found hearing loss and an understanding 
of the techniques to cope with these, pro¬ 
fessionals in rehabilitation are often un¬ 
able to do full justice to deaf clients. 

Even when a rehabilitation counselor 
has had the extensive background re¬ 
quired to do skillful counseling with deaf 
individuals, he is often hampered in his 
efforts because he is unable to obtain a 
psychological evaluation that provides 
meaningful information about his client. 
The reason for this is that there are so 
few psychologists with an understanding 
of the tests and procedures which are 
most effective in psychodiagnostics with 
persons who are deaf. 

The purpose of this paper is to recom¬ 
mend and review tests and techniques 
for the psychological evaluation of deaf 
adults, especially evaluation for voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation. By describing and 
briefly assessing these basic psychometric 
instruments and procedures, it is hoped 
that rehabilitation conselors and others 
who refer people who are deaf for psy¬ 
chological evaluation will be better able 
to suggest or specify appropriate tests 
to be administered. In this way, the 
probability of obtaining meaningful eval¬ 
uations of deaf clients will be substan¬ 
tially increased and the difficult task of 
doing justice to their needs facilitated. 
It is also hoped that a useful reference 
will be provided for psychologists and 
others who are occasionally faced with 
the responsibility of testing or interpret¬ 
ing test results of deaf clients. 

A complete psychological evaluation for 
rehabilitation purposes should consist of 
part or all of the following kinds of in¬ 
formation : 

1. A measure of intelligence. 

2. An evaluation of personality structure. 

3. A measure of educational achieve¬ 
ment. 

4. An appraisal of communication skills. 

5. Aptitude and interest testing. 

6. Case history data. 

In many cases, all of these data may 
not be needed; or, if needed, can be ob¬ 
tained in part from school records or 
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other sources than the psychological ex¬ 
amination. 

Before discussing each of these areas 
of evaluation separately, it is helpful to 
establish certain basic general principles 
of evaluating clients who are deaf and 
to define deafness. A deaf person in 
the context of this paper is an individual 
born without sufficient hearing to under¬ 
stand speech or a person who loses his 
hearing before having learned language 
(approximately 3 years of age). Many 
of the principles to be discussed will also 
apply to the hard of hearing or those 
adventiously deafened, but to lesser de¬ 
grees; however, it is the prelingually 
deafened client who is likely to be the 
greatest challenge to the rehabilitation 
counselor and to the psychologist. There 
fore, the primary focus of this paper is 
toward the evaluation of this type of 
client. 

General Principles for the Psychological 
Evaluation of Deaf Adults 

Four basic concepts underlie effective 
psychological examinations of deaf clients. 
These are given below. They form the 
underlying frame of reference for the 
discussion of the different parts of an 
evaluation which comprise the balance 
of the paper. 

1. Psychological tests that involve the 
use of verbal language to measure 
intelligence, personality and aptitude 
are not generally valid because they 
measure the deaf person’s language 
limitations due to his deafness. They 
do not measure how bright he is, 
what he can do or his emotional sta¬ 
bility. 

2. Tests given by persons not exper¬ 
ienced with deaf or hard of hearing 
clients are subject to appreciably 
greater error than when administered 
by one familiar with individuals who 
are deaf. 

3. Group testing with deaf and hard 
of hearing clients is a highly dubious 
procedure and should at best be re¬ 
garded as only a screening technique. 

4. Often the congenitally hard of hear¬ 
ing client is, from a psychodiagnostic 
point of view, much more like a 
congenitally deaf client than his 
speech and his response to sound 
would suggest. It is, therefore, cru¬ 
cial in a psychological evaluation that 
he be given tests appropriate for a 
person with a profound hearing loss, 
as well as tests for a person with 
normal hearing. Where large differ¬ 
ences appear between the sets of 
test responses, they often show that 
the client did better on the non¬ 


language tests appropriate for the 
deaf person. It is these findings 
which should be judged the more 
valid in such a circumstance. 

Intelligence Testing 

An intelligence test, to be valid with 
a great majority of deaf clients, must 
be a nonverbal performance type instru¬ 
ment. Drastic and tragic consequences 
have resulted when verbal tests have 
been given to deaf people. There have 
been cases of above-average deaf per¬ 
sons being put in hospitals for the re¬ 
tarded (Vernon and Brown, 1964) and 
there have been many cases of deaf 
people being denied proper vocational 
rehabilitation because inappropriate tests 
were employed. As stated earlier, a 
verbal test of intelligence usually does 
not measure the intelligence of a deaf 
person. It measures the language handi¬ 
cap that results from his hearing loss. 
Performance IQ tests, however, do meas¬ 
ure a deaf person’s intelligence. For 
example, it is possible for a deaf per¬ 
son to score at the genius level on a 
performance IQ test and at the retarded 
level on a verbal IQ test, or even on 
the verbal scale of the same tests. 

A valid appraisal of intelligence is most 
important in rehabilitation counseling and 
in Table 1 are three IQ tests recommended 
and reviewed for use with deaf clients. 

Verbal tests may be used in those few 
cases where a deaf or hard of hearing 
client has exceptional language achieve¬ 
ment; however, when this is not the 
case, it is indicative of a poor psycho¬ 
logical evaluation when results on a deaf 
client include verbal IQ scores, especially 
if these results are not carefully quali¬ 
fied. 

Personality Evaluation 

Personality evaluation of deaf indi¬ 
viduals is a far more complex task than 
is IQ testing. For this reason, test find¬ 
ings should be carefully interpreted in 
light of case history data and personal 
experiences with the client. In fact, it 
is often wise for rehabilitation counselors 
with sophistication and long experience 
in the field of deafness to view with skep¬ 
ticism results reported by examiners who 
are unfamiliar with deafness when these 
findings sharply contradict their own im¬ 
pressions of a deaf person with whom 
they are working. 

Due to the communication problems in- 
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herent in severe hearing loss, personal¬ 
ity tests are more difficult to use with 
deaf subjects than with the general pop¬ 
ulation (Graham and Kendall, 1960; Le¬ 
vine, 1960, pp. 225-226; Myklebust, 1962; 
Myklebust, 1954, p. 313; Myklebust, 1960, 
pp. 121-122; Zeckel, 1942; Zeckel, 1937). 
Not only do these tests depend on ex¬ 
tensive verbal interchange or reading 
skill, but they also presuppose a rapport 
and confidence on the part of the subject 
that is difficult to achieve when the per¬ 
son examined often does not fully under¬ 
stand what is being said or written. 
Paper and pencil personality measures 
are perhaps suitable for hearing-impaired 
persons with well developed expressive 
and receptive language ability; however, 
such individuals are the exception, and 
even here the problems of test admin¬ 
istration and interpretation make the 
meaningfulness of results highly fallible 
(Graham and Kendall, 1960; Levine, 1960, 
pp. 225-226; Myklebust, 1962; Myklebust, 
1954, pp. 121-122). If projective measures 
like the Rorschach or Thematic Apper¬ 
ception Tests are used, fluency in manual 
communication (the language of signs) 
by the examiner is mandatory. 

There is some question as to whether 
the norms for the personality structure 
of hearing people are appropriate for 
deaf and hard of hearing subjects (Zeckel, 
1942; Zeckel, 1937). Conceivably, deaf¬ 
ness alters the perceived environment 
sufficiently to bring about an essentially 
different organization of personality in 
which normality would then differ from 
what it is in the case of a person with 
normal hearing (Bender, 1938; Hatha¬ 
way and McKinley, 1951, p. 256; Mykle¬ 
bust, 1954, pp. 115-118; Zeckel, 1942). Al¬ 
though this is presently an unresolved 
problem, it is one that is frequently raised 
by scholars in the field of deafness and 
should be considered in any discussion 
of the personality of those with severe 
hearing loss. 

The use of interpreters who express 
the psychologist’s directions in finger¬ 
spelling and the language of signs is a 
questionable procedure. What is required 
is an interpreter, fluent not only in man¬ 
ual communication, but also in psychol¬ 
ogy and testing (Zeckel and Kalb, 1937). 
Obviously, such an individual would be 
doing the examining himself and not in¬ 
terpreting it for another. Therefore, re¬ 
sults reported where an interpreter is 
involved are not likely to meet high 
standards of validity. 

In connection with personality evalua¬ 
tion, it is important to note that the con¬ 
fusion and disassociation reflected in the 
writing of deaf clients with low-level 
verbal skills rarely indicate an equally 
deranged thought process. It is usually 
only the result of language deficiency. 
Psychologists unaware of this have been 
known to equate the written language 
of semiliterate deaf persons with that 
of the schizophrenic and unfortunate di¬ 
agnoses have been made based in large 
part upon this confusion. 

Few personality tests have had wide 


successful application with deaf or hard 
of hearing adults because of the diffi¬ 
culties that have been pointed out above. 
Five of the more commonly and effec¬ 
tively used are evaluated in Table 2. 

Educational Achievement 

In many cases a rehabilitation coun¬ 
selor will want a measure of the level 
of educational achievement of a deaf 
client. The most appropriate test for 
obtaining this information is the Metro¬ 
politan. It has norms for deaf and hear¬ 
ing subjects and is easy to administer, 
but the examiner must make certain that 
the client understands and successfully 
completes the sample items for each 
subtest. Another critical point in using 
this or any achievement tests is to choose 
a battery that is at a level appropriate 
to the person being tested. 

In interpreting results of achievement 
tests with deaf persons, it is important 
to keep in mind that only about 5 percent 
of graduates from day and residential 
schools for the deaf attain a tenth-grade 
level in educational achievement, 41 per¬ 
cent seventh or eighth grade, 27 percent 
fifth or sixth grade, and approximately 
30 percent are fourth grade or below. 
Most of the last category are termed 
functionally illiterate by present govern¬ 
mental standards (McClure, 1966). 

These figures are given in order that a 
rehabilitation counselor will understand 
some of the educational problems of 
deafness and have some baseline data 
about the norms to be used in judging 
the individual educational achievement 
findings of a particular client. 

An Evaluation of Communication Skills 

It is in the realm of communication 
that deafness presents its major handi¬ 
cap. For this reason, it is important 
that an evaluation include an assessment 
of communication skills. 

There are three aspects of communica¬ 
tion that should be appraised in a deaf 
client. The first and by far the most im¬ 
portant is the ability to read and write. 
It has been found in research (Boatner, 
1964, pp. 62-69; Lunde and Bigman, 1959) 
that this is the modality most widely 
used by persons who are deaf in their 
job setting. Therefore, it is obviously 
important to determine how effective the 
client is in exchanging ideas in written 
language. His degree of skill will go a 
long way toward determining the type 
and level of occupational skills open to 
him. 

Speech and speechreading are the oth¬ 
er key aspects of communication to be 
evaluated. These skills have consider¬ 
able potential value to a deaf person in 
the world of work. To be able to speak 
intelligibly is especially important and 
helpful. Speechreading ability is an as¬ 
set, but even the most skilled deaf lip- 
reader generally finds this an inadequate 
way to obtain important information and 
will usually prefer writing. When one 
remembers that 40 to 60 percent of the 
sounds of English look just like some 


other sound on the lips, it is understand¬ 
able that the confusion of speechreading 
would lead a deaf person to the frequent 
use of writing. 

One final point must be made clear in 
evaluating communication skills. Many 
extremely bright and capable deaf clients 
lack the ability to speak and lipread. 

It is of critical importance that the re¬ 
habilitation counselor or psychologist not 
confuse difficulty in communication with 
lack of intelligence. It is also possible 

that a congenitally deaf person may 

have a very high IQ yet have written 

language that is not sophisticated gram¬ 
matically. The rehabilitation counselor 
and the psychologist must be keenly 
aware of these factors if they are to be 
fair and helpful to a deaf client. 

Aptitude and Interest Testing 

A basic part of a complete psycho¬ 
logical evaluation is aptitude testing, i.e., 
finding out the particular abilities that 
a client may have. As there are hun¬ 
dreds of tests for this on the market, 
it is not feasible to list or discuss them 
individually. Both Levine (1964) and 
Myklebust (1962) cover this topic with 
excellence and completeness; however, 
certain information about the following 
three general areas of aptitude is often 
of great value with a deaf client because 
these kinds of aptitudes are directly re¬ 
lated to the types of work most deaf 
people do (Lunde and Bigman, 1958). 

1. Manual dexterity. 

2. Mechanical aptitudes. 

3. Spatial relations. 

It is important in selecting from the 
many measures of aptitude available to 
choose those tests which are not pri¬ 
marily dependent on language for either 
their directions or administration. 

Interest tests are almost without ex¬ 
ception highly verbal and, therefore, can 
generally not be used effectively with 
a deaf person. There are pictorial tests 
designed for use with clients who are 
deaf, but they are narrow in scope and 
offer limited data to a psychological 
evaluation. 

It would be inappropriate to discuss 
tests in a rehabilitation framework with¬ 
out mention of the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (G.A.T.B.). As now constructed, 
this test discriminates against a deaf 
client. With the exception of certain 
parts, it yields more misinformation than 
help. Fortunately, an adaptation of the 
G.A.T.B. for use with deaf clients is 
now being undertaken through the aus¬ 
pices of the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Case History Data 

The past is still the one best predictor 
of the future. For this reason complete 
background information on a client, espe¬ 
cially if he is deaf and may not be ac¬ 
curately evaluated with regular psycho¬ 
logical procedures, is of extreme im¬ 
portance. Illustrative of just how essen¬ 
tial case history data are is that the 
best psychiatric and psychological eval- 
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uations are often based 75 percent upon 
background information. 

Some factors to consider are the cli¬ 
ent’s performance on past jobs, whether 
or not he has habitually demonstrated 
any particular problems or assets, what 
kinds of circumstances have led to his 
success or failure and what specific edu¬ 
cational and vocational skills he has 
mastered. 

In the case of young deaf clients from 
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residential or large day schools, it is 
often possible to obtain complete and 
insightful information by contacting their 
school. Integrated educational programs, 

i.e., facilities where the deaf and hear¬ 
ing attend together, may also offer valu¬ 
able data if they have teachers or con¬ 
sultants who are qualified to work with 
deaf youth. 

Summary 

In summary, a guide has been pro¬ 
vided for rehabilitation counselors and 
others who refer deaf clients for psycho¬ 
logical evaluation. The purpose of this 
guide is to enable the professional in¬ 
dividual counseling a deaf person to 
specify the kinds of information he de¬ 
sires from a psychological evaluation 
and the type of tests and procedures to 
be used in obtaining it. In addition, the 
guide is intended to provide the psychol¬ 
ogist or other diagnostician who is occa¬ 
sionally faced with the responsibility of 
testing or interpreting test results of 
deaf clients a reference source which 
describes the basic psychometric instru- 


1. Wechsler Perform- 16 years to 

ance Scale for 70 years 

Adults (1955) 


2. Progressive Matrices 9 years to 

(Raven, 1948) adulthood 


3. The Revised Beta Adults 

(Levine 1960, pp. 

203, 206, 269) 


ments and techniques that have been 
found most effective in the evaluation 
of persons who are deaf. 
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The Wechsler Performance Scale 
is at present the best test for 
deaf adults. It yields a relative¬ 
ly valid IQ score and offers op¬ 
portunities for qualitative inter¬ 
pretation of factors such as brain 
injury or emotional disturbance 
(Wechsler, 1955, pp. 80-81). It 
has good interest appeal, is rela¬ 
tively easy to administer and is 
reasonable in cost. 

Raven’s Progressive Matrices is 
good as a second test to sub¬ 
stantiate another more compre¬ 
hensive intelligence test. The 
advantage of the Matrices is 
that it is extremely easy to ad¬ 
minister and score, taking rela¬ 
tively little of the examiner’s 
time and is very inexpensive. It 
yields invalid test scores for 
impulsive deaf subjects who tend 
to respond randomly rather than 
with accuracy and care. For this 
reason, the examiner should ob¬ 
serve the client carefully to as¬ 
sure that he is making a genuine 
effort. 

The Revised Beta is a non¬ 
language test involving mazes, 
spatial relations, matching and 
similar performance type items. 
It provides an adequate measure 
of the intelligence of adults who 
are deaf. 
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TABLE I 

Evaluation of Some of the Intelligence Tests 
Most Commonly Used With Deaf and Hard of Hearing Adults 

Appropriate Age 

Tests Range Covered Evaluation of the Test 

By the Test 
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TABLE 2 

Personality Tests Used With Deaf and Hard of Hearing Adults 


Tests 


1. Draw-A-Person 
(Machover, 1949) 


2. Thematic Appercep¬ 
tion Test (TAT) or 
Children’s Appercep¬ 
tion Test (CAT) 
Stein, 1955) 


3. Rorschach Ink Blot 
Test (Rorschach, 
1942) 


4. The House Tree Test 
(H-T-P) (Buck, 1949) 


5. Bender-Gestalt 
(Bender, 1938) 


Appropriate Age 
Range Covered 
By the Test 


9 years to 
adulthood 


Can be used with 
subjects of school 
age through adult¬ 
hood who can com¬ 
municate well man¬ 
ually or who can 
communicate skill¬ 
fully in written 
language. 


Can be given to deaf 
subjects if they are 
able to communicate 
fluently manually or 
communicate with 
exceptional skill 
orally. 


School age through 
adulthood 


Best for ages 12 
years through 
adulthood 


Evaluation of the Test 


A good screening device for de¬ 
tecting severe emotional prob¬ 
lems. It is relatively nonverbal 
and is probably the most prac¬ 
tical projective personality test 
for use with deaf subjects. Its 
interpretation is highly subjective 
and in the hands of a poor psy¬ 
chologist it can result in rather 
extreme diagnostic statements 
about deaf clients. 

This is a test of great potential, 
if the psychologist giving it and 
the deaf subject taking it can 
both communicate with fluency 
in manual communication. Oth¬ 
erwise, it is of very limited value 
unless the deaf subject has an 
exceptional command of lan¬ 
guage. The test could be given 
through an interpreter by an 
exceptionally perceptive psychol¬ 
ogist, although it is more desir¬ 
able if the psychologist can do 
his own communicating. 

In order for the Rorschach to be 
used, it is absolutely necessary 
that the psychologist giving it 
and the deaf subject taking it be 
fluent in manual communication. 
Even under these circumstances 
it is debatable whether it has 
great value unless the subject is 
of above-average intelligence. It 
would be possible with a very 
bright deaf subject, who had a 
remarkable proficiency in Eng¬ 
lish, to give a Rorschach through 
writing, but this would be a 
dubious procedure. 

This is a procedure similar to 
the Draw-A-Person test. It re¬ 
quires little verbal communica¬ 
tion and affords the competent 
clinician some valuable insight 
into basic personality dynamics 
of the subject. 

A useful projective test for per¬ 
sonality and also for the detec¬ 
tion of brain damage. Because 
of the rather high prevalence of 
brain damage among people who 
are deaf, it is often valuable to 
administer a Bender-Gestalt to 
clients who have severe learning 
problems or who give evidence 
of bizarre behavior. 


Stuckless to Direct 
Research at New NTID 

Dr. Edwin R. Stuckless, coordinator of 
the University of Pittsburgh’s doctoral 
program in education of the deaf, will 
become director of research and train¬ 
ing at Rochester (N. Y.) Institute of 
Technology’s National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf on September 1. 

Announcement of the appointment was 
made by Dr. Mark Ellingson, RIT presi¬ 
dent, as plans proceeded for the 1969 
opening of the new technology-oriented 
college for the deaf. 

Dr. Stuckless will report to Dr. D. Rob¬ 
ert Frisina, RIT vice president for NTID. 

The 600-student multi-million dollar 
facility will be constructed on RIT’s new 
1,300-acre campus six miles south of 
the Institute’s present downtown Roches¬ 
ter location. 

Dr. Stuckless holds a bachelor of arts 
degree in psychology from the University 
of Toronto, a master of science degree 
in special education of the deaf from 
Gallaudet College, and a doctorate in 
special education and psychology from 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

He has served as an instructor in the 
American School of the Deaf, West Hart¬ 
ford, Conn.; instructor and psychologist 
at the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, Pittsburgh; instructor, training 
coordinator, assistant professor and more 
recently associate professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

He has directed numerous research and 
training programs at the University of 
Pittsburgh and is the author of a wide 
variety of research articles on instruc¬ 
tional programs for the deaf. 

In his new capacity, Dr. Stuckless will 
head one of the major functional units of 
NTID. His unit will initiate and study 
new instructional approaches in educa¬ 
tion. Dr. Stuckless will direct research 
studies dealing with the assimilation of 
deaf students into RIT’s diversified tech¬ 
nical programs. 

Other matters of his particular inter¬ 
est will include evaluation of various 
groupings for instruction, modes of in¬ 
struction, prediction techniques for aca¬ 
demic success, orientation of RIT’s fac¬ 
ulty and administration to the admission 
of deaf students and training of new RIT 
faculty for extensive work with deaf stu¬ 
dents. The NTID is scheduled to admit 
its first class of some 200 students in 
September 1969. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 

For the Deaf and Heavy Sleepers. 

Complete set consists of an automatic 
clock (G.E.) and under mattress vibrator 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 

Write for circulars and order blanks. 

VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 
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AUTHOR—In the March 1967 issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING magazine appeared an enthralling short 
story titled "Cry of Silence" which had for its main characters a deaf husband and deaf children. The 
hearing wife refused to accept manual communication as a worthwhile language until the end, when 
her new deaf daughter-in-law brought joy to the household via "signs." Mrs. Joanne Greenberg, the 
author, is the wife of Albert Greenberg, a vocational rehabilitation counselor for the deaf in Colorado. 
She is pictured above with the Greenberg children, David and Alan, now 8 and 10 respectively. Asked 
how she came to write the story, Mrs. Greenberg stated: "I became aware of the existence of deaf 
people and learned something of their problems of communication from my husband . . . My book, THE 
MONDAY VOICES, chronicles some of the more general work that he did before becoming 'the deaf 
counselor/ " 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 

on 
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By Edwin M. Hazel 


Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, American Institute of 
Parliamentarians, Illinois Association of Parliamentarians 


"There is no place for parliamentary 
law in an autocracy. It can only function 
where men meet on a basis of EQUAL¬ 
ITY. Its development runs parallel with 
the long and dangerous trail humanity 
has blazed toward the goal of self-gov¬ 
ernment and self-expression. One who 
advances in parliamentary practice dis¬ 
covers that parliamentary law is not a 
system of arbitrary rules, but COMMON 
SENSE exemplified."—Slaker on Parlia¬ 
mentary Law. 

Q. 1. At the annual meeting, all of 
the officers were elected except the presi¬ 
dent. Who should preside at the next 
meeting? 

Q. 2. May the Chair appoint a member 
who is a candidate for an office to act 
as a teller? 

Q. 3. What is the difference between 
"elective" and "appointive" office? 

Q. 4. After a nominating committee 
has presented the names of candidates 
for offices, and then nominations are also 
made from the floor, should we vote as 
to whether the member should be nom¬ 
inated or not?—Mrs. RJB. 

Q. 5. I do not understand the difference 
between "co-chairman" and "vice presi¬ 
dent." Please clarify.—Miss McG. 

Q. 6. What does a "two-thirds majority 
vote" mean? 

Q. 7. What does "a division of the 
assembly" mean?—GMcD. 


Q. 8. Does it require a second to nom¬ 
inate a member for any office? 

Q. 9. Must a member who seconded a 
motion debate on the motion? 

Q. 10. Has a member the right to in¬ 
fluence members to vote for certain can¬ 
didates for offices during an election? 

Answers To Parliamentary 
Procedure 

1. A. The vice president who was 
elected at the annual meeting should pre¬ 
side until a president is elected unless 
your bylaws provide that the officers 
shall hold office until their successors 
are elected, in which case the old presi¬ 
dent continues in office until his successor 
is elected.—Robert. 

2. A. Yes, but no known candidate for 
an office should be appointed a teller. 
If the member in question, however, has 
no opponent and is unusually well quali¬ 
fied, it may be advisable and readily ac¬ 
ceptable to most members. 

3. A. The difference is as follows: An 
elective office is one to which a member 
is elected by the members. An appointive 
office is the one to which a member is 
appointed by the president. Usually the 
president, with the assistance of the 
board, appoints such officers depending 
upon what is specified in the bylaws. 

4. A. The members do not vote on 
the nominations. The Chair simply states 


that Mrs. A, for example, has been nom¬ 
inated. He then instructs the members 
to add the name of Mrs. A. to the ballots 
which they already have in their hands. 
Members then vote for their choices for 
offices. 

5. A. The word "co-chairman" cannot 
be found in any dictionary, even in 
"Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary." 
This word is also unknown to Robert’s 
Rules of Order, Revised, and other par¬ 
liamentary authorities. So, better to 
stick to "vice chairman," not "co-chair¬ 
man" like among the best organizations. 

6. A. "There is no such thing as a two- 
thirds majority. It is a two-thirds vote." 
—The National Association of Parliamen¬ 
tarians. 

7. A. It means: "I demand that the 
vote be retaken; this time by having 
those voting in the affirmative stand, then 
having those voting in the negative 
stand." It does not mean that a counted 
vote must be taken. The Chair may 
count, or the assembly may order any 
form of counted vote. 

8. A. No. 

9. A. No. But he may if he wants to. 

10. A. Yes. The implied (formal) main 
motion before the assembly is "That 
.... be elected." The motion is de¬ 
batable and the purpose of debate is to 
influence members. If you mean, "Does 
a member, during balloting and in the 
place where the balloting is taking place, 
have the right to influence members?" 
then the answer is no. 

George Gordon Kannapell 

George Gordon Kannapell, 69, passed 
away in a Louisville, Kentucky, hospital 
on April 26. Interment, after services in 
St. Helen Catholic Church in Louisville 
on April 29, was in Calvary Cemetery. 
Survivors include the widow, the former 
Agnes L. Fuchs, and two brothers, Paul 
A. of St. Louis and Robert A. of Jeffer¬ 
sonville, Indiana. 

Kannapell retired from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal in 1962 after 26 years as 
a printer and proofreader. He attended 
the Kentucky School for the Deaf and re¬ 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from Gallau- 
det College. 

In addition to holding various offices 
in the Kentucky Association of the Deaf, 
Kannapell was very active in the National 
Association of the Deaf and the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. He was 
local chairman when the NAD held its 
Louisville convention in 1947. Subsequent¬ 
ly he traveled widely in a fund-raising 
capacity. One of his favorite roles was 
as a "cheerleader" beating out the rou¬ 
tine of "the college yell’ with wording ap¬ 
propriate to the occasion. 

More recently, Kannapell had occupied 
himself with state and local problems of 
the deaf. On April 7 of this year, he was 
honored by the Kentucky Commission on 
Employment of the Handicapped for his 
efforts in behalf of his fellow men. 
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TWO FOR THE PRICE OF ONE! 

• TOUR OF EUROPE 

• WFD 5TH CONGRESS IN WARSAW 

Depart: New York, Sunday, August 6, 1967 
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DON'T DELAY — SIGN UP TODAY — SPACE IS LIMITED 


VISITING: London, Warsaw, Heidelberg, Munich, Innsbruck, 

Venice, Milan, Lucerne and Paris. 

• MANUAL INTERPRETER THROUGHOUT 

• ESCORTED (Guide/Interpreter in Warsaw) 

• Visits to European Clubs for the Deaf 

RETURN: To NEW YORK, Thursday, August 24, 1967. 

PRICE Jet Transportation (economy class); Share-Twin - Bedded Room w/bath throughout in- 

INCLUDES: eluding WARSAW; Three Meals a Day (except Lunch in Paris and Lunch and Dinner 
in London); Registration Fee for WFD 5th Congress; Sightseeing and Tour by DeLuxe 
Motorcoach; Porterage Charges; Tips and Taxes. 

* Special Price from other Cities and Extra Savings for Groups. 



Fill out and Return to: Dennis J. Ablett 

NAD TRAVEL SERVICE 
1900 South Eads Street 
Arlington, Va. 22202 

□ Enclosed is my/our initial deposit of $50.00 each. □ Send fully detailed itinerary. 


FULL NAME: _________ PHONE: .. 

ADDRESS: ..... 

CITY: ______ STATE: ..ZIP: 


Signature 

















The Crowd Liked It 

By DAVID PEIKOFF 


Gallaudet's First Charter Day Banquet . . . 


Gallaudetians, 350 strong, demonstrated 
on April 8 at the first Charter Day ban¬ 
quet ever held on Kendall Green that 
their memories were long and their 
gratitude deep and abiding as they hon¬ 
ored all of their benefactors. Sponsored 
by the D. C. Chapter, Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association, the banquet program 
had as guest speaker Dr. D. Robert 
Frisina, new head of the National Tech¬ 
nical Institute for the Deaf, whose pre¬ 
pared paper is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. A scintillating variety show by 
Hughes Theater performers brought to 
a close a very successful affair which 
netted $250 for the E. M. G. Statue Fund, 
now nearly $15,000—$10,000 short of its 
goal. 

First to delight the surprised crowd 
trooping into the banquet hall in Student 
Union Lounge was the sight of a bison 
chiselled in ice glittering in a maze of 
colored lights. A miniature model statue 
of the college founder, the work of 
an eminent sculptor, Lazzari, whose 
deaf daughter is still at Gallaudet, 
stood in the center of the head table. 
A large screen to the right projected 
from a machine a blown-up picture 
of all illustrious men who made 
Gallaudet College what it is today. 
On prominent display pictorially were 
the three college presidents. Below 
them were profiles of Hon. Amos Ken¬ 
dall, who bequeathed his estate to get 
Gallaudet College started, and Rev. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet who will be 


As we gather to honor the founding 
father of education of the deaf in Amer¬ 
ica and to honor the architect of higher 
education for the deaf in America, and 
indeed the world, it is fitting that we 
can celebrate, at the same time, the 
birth of a new set of opportunities for 
the deaf in these United States. As the 
first director of the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf which is to be 
established and operated within the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, I feel 
a certain kinship with the father of 50 
years ago and the son of 100 years ago 
as each embarked upon his new venture. 
Fortunately, today we have the history 
of higher education at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege to help guide us; yet some of the 
uncertainties that beclouded those we 
honor remain with us in different forms 
in our time. Be assured, however, that 
this new undertaking is approached with 

♦Prepared by Robert Frisina, Vice President 
for NTID, Rochester Institute of Technology, 
for presentation at the Founder’s Day Ban¬ 
quet of the D.C. Chapter of Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association, Washington, D.C., April 
8, 1967. 
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honored this summer in Hartford, Conn., 
for pioneering the American School for 
the Deaf 150 years ago. Underneath this 
spread was a picture of Abe Lincoln 
who signed the college charter in 1864, 
and to the far right was the picture of 
LBJ, the greatest patron Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege has ever had. 

Toastmaster Hal Domich of the college 
faculty heaped praise on all the bene¬ 
factors whose vision, faith and unstinted 
exertions had transformed the lives of 
the American deaf. 

The variety show was directed by Clar¬ 
ence Russell with Betty Miller in the role 
of a technical director. The show was 
entitled “Then and Now.” Act I brought 
out Can-Can, Ziegfeld Follies, Tap Danc¬ 
ing and Modern Dance, with female per¬ 
formers attired in stunning borrowed 
gowns. Act II featured a parade of fash¬ 
ions of bygone eras and Act III intro¬ 
duced burlesque. Act IV revealed three 
interpretations of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Act V mirrored life in a kitchen 
via mime acting. Act VI exhibited dance 
fads and Act VII showed a procession of 
passion in different chapters of history: 
The Puritan, The Victorian, The Flap¬ 
per, The Forties, The Fifties, and the 
Sexties. The show came to a close with 
a play revolving around Little Orphan 
Annie. 

Dr. Frisina’s talk, delivered through¬ 
out in simultaneous language, dealt with 
“On the Establishment of NTID” and 
is printed in full below: 


a deep sense of responsibility recognizing 
that the NTID, like the establishment of 
the American School in Hartford and 
the founding of Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D. C., is truly a milestone 
in the education of the deaf. 

The very concept of the NTID is rooted 
in the American spirit. It is in the 
American tradition that broad educa¬ 
tional opportunities be extended to all 
persons without regard for personal status 
nor persuasion of one’s forebearers. The 
American spirit also demands that op¬ 
portunities be accepted with due regard 
for the responsibilities they carry with 
them. The deaf of America have dem¬ 
onstrated their belief in this principle 
as they have repeatedly become inde¬ 
pendent, self - sustaining, contributing 
members of society. Those of you pres¬ 
ent this evening are models of this his¬ 
torically new-found level of achievement. 

As responsible citizens with a concern 
for your fellow man, particularly the 
young deaf of this country, you have a 
keen desire that the NTID becomes a 
vehicle for the advancement of all deaf 


persons who avail themselves of its 
services. I share that desire with you, 
and emphasize further that it should not 
become a haven for aimless mediocrity 
but a point of departure for those who 
have a desire to achieve competence in 
their chosen occupation. 

In order to help you understand the 
directions being taken with regard to 
NTID, let me describe briefly several 
general principles and observations 
around which the NTID is coming into 
being. These observations made tonight 
are meant as an introduction to a series 
of forthcoming statements regarding 
NTID. 

We must begin our task by acknowl¬ 
edging that educationally significant 
communication problems exist between 
deaf and hearing persons. If the vast 
majority of young deaf adults of today 
could be educated equally in existing 
regular college classrooms, the law pro¬ 
viding for the establishment of NTID 
would not have been given the universal 
support history indicates that it received. 
More plainly stated, if all young deaf 
adults seeking a college education could 
be integrated effectively into classes with 
hearing students, without loss to the deaf 
student, there would be no need for a 
special college such as NTID. 

At the same time, the American ideal 
which requires that many segments of 
a society be represented in national poli¬ 
cies and national programs, insists that 
we acknowledge individual differences 
among students and that we create mul¬ 
tiple opportunities for achieving desir¬ 
able results. This is to say, the Ameri¬ 
can traditions of pluralism and equal 
opportunity for all citizens demand that 
students of different persuasions should 
be able to take advantage of the broad 
programs to be made available through 
NTID within RIT. 

Special attention should be drawn to 
the concept of equal opportunity, towards 
which this country has striven since its 
founding, because it embodies the ideal 
that membership in a minority should 
not preclude economic independence and 
the highest level of human dignity. The 
NTID viewed within the context of this 
ideal must become an educational ve¬ 
hicle for our young deaf people, which 
permits the development of marketable 
skills and responsible citizenship; each 
student should leave NTID with skills 
and knowledge which quickly enable him 
to become a contributing member of 
the society which provided him these 
special opportunities. 

America, the industrial giant, as we 
all are aware is expanding at a torrid 
pace. Since World War II certain trends 
in industry have become obvious. The 
influence of developments in electronics 
has been profound. Electronic measure¬ 
ment devices, developed during and fol¬ 
lowing World War II, have made possible 
important discoveries in the physical and 
the biologic sciences. The electronic com¬ 
puter has transformed business practices, 
and has led to new discoveries and ap- 
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plications in the behavioral sciences. 
National and international communica¬ 
tions and transportation systems have 
been revolutionized during the past ten 
years. During these periods the Roches¬ 
ter Institute of Technology has been a 
leader in education for science and tech¬ 
nology. Recent industrial developments 
have multiplied the need for designers 
and technicians; opportunities are abun¬ 
dant but they demand technical skills 
and knowledge. RIT, the host institution 
for NTID, should place its deaf grad¬ 
uates in a favorable economic position in 
science and technology. RIT is in a good 
position to do this because of its broad 
range of programs in science and tech¬ 
nology. At present seven colleges make 
up RIT’s instructional programs. 

The College of Applied Science, which 
prepares electrical and mechanical 
engineers; the College of Business, 
which provides training in business 
administration, foods and retailing; 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
which includes schools for art and 
design, and American craftsmen; the 
College of Graphic Arts and Photog¬ 
raphy, including its schools of photog¬ 
raphy and printing; the College of 
Science, including biology, chemistry, 
mathematics, and physics depart¬ 
ments and a computer center; the 
College of General Studies, which 
offers courses in language and litera¬ 
ture, social science, science and hu¬ 
manities; and the Evening College, 
which offers diverse programs in ex¬ 
tended education. 

The NTID will attempt to capitalize 
on these broad resources and also de¬ 
velop new programs to better satisfy the 
needs of deaf students. The constant 
need, of course, is to keep pace with the 
ever-changing requirements of industry. 
The full effect of modern technology on 
the educational process and expanded job 
opportunities is constantly unfolding. RIT 
has managed to keep pace. It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that educational sys¬ 
tems, and particularly NTID, anticipate 
needed changes in job requirements for 
placement in industry, and proceed to 
develop and alter its technical training 
programs accordingly. 

Certain trends in American business, 
education and industry have relevance 
to the organization of NTID. For ex¬ 
ample, one finds that nearly 50 percent 
of any single age group of hearing per¬ 
sons enter college; certain identifiable 
sub-groups in American society send as 
many as 80 percent to college; the deaf 
send only a scant 10 percent. 

Obviously this trend needs to be re¬ 
versed if the young deaf entering the 
work force of this nation are going to 
carry their share of the civic and eco¬ 
nomic responsibilities required in any 
enduring democratic form of govern¬ 
ment. Those who have the capabilities 
but who do not approach the reaches of 
their capabilities, suffer personally as 
individuals and the society of which they 
are members suffers. It is the intent 


of the NTID-RIT union to exert genuine 
effort in a variety of forms to help re¬ 
duce the education-economic gap wherever 
root causes exist. 

The initial direct efforts of the NTID 
through its instructional programs should 
help reduce the present relatively low 
college-entrance rate on the part of deaf 
students. It intends to do this by mak¬ 
ing available to deaf students the full 
resources of RIT. The existing degree 
programs in the Colleges of Applied Sci¬ 
ence, Business, Graphic Arts and Pho¬ 
tography, Science and Fine and Applied 
Arts will be appropriately extended to 
the NTID. Under study are curricula in 
each of these colleges which will lead 
to immediate employment in business 
and industry as technicians not requir¬ 
ing the baccalaureate degree. Industry 
has a great need for properly educated 
technicians—the deaf community has a 
dire need for such occupational outlets, 
and NTID-RIT is in a most favorable 
position to effectively assure this func¬ 
tional relationship. 

Another important trend with us to¬ 
day relates to the rapid discovery of 
new knowledge. This is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as “information explosion” and 
“explosion of new knowledge.” The ef¬ 
fects of this monumental increase in new 
knowledge and information were recog¬ 
nized first in the business world. Small 
businesses and corporations were forced 
to reorganize their production and mar¬ 
keting practices in order to compete suc¬ 
cessfully in a world touched by the new 
technology. Interestingly enough the 
electronics technology which gave birth 
to new methods of discovering new 
knowledge has been similarly effective 
in reorganizing and managing business 
practices. By comparison, new technol¬ 
ogy is just beginning to creep into the 
general field of education. It is con¬ 
jecture on my part that it is likely the 
curricular content in liberal arts colleges 
of today will be included at the high 
school level of tomorrow. The courses of 
study now offered at the undergraduate 
college level are seemingly finding their 
way into high schools which are under¬ 
going constant revision. For the hearing 
and the deaf this means a longer school 
year and a greater number of years in 
school unless information is organized 
and presented in ways different from to¬ 
day. Of particular importance for the 
deaf student is the likelihood that, un¬ 
less appropriate high school opportuni¬ 
ties become available for him, his future 
economic status will be in greater 
jeopardy than it is today. 

As the NTID develops it hopes to 
maintain an ongoing study of the needs 
of industry in science and technology 
and to revise its offerings accordingly. 
Of great importance, too, will be the 
help NTID can provide educational pro¬ 
grams around the country. This help 
can be in terms of making known spe¬ 
cific prerequisites for general and tech¬ 
nological education programs reflecting 
industry’s needs and to inform educators 


and prospective candidates as to the re¬ 
quirements for entrance into a vast ar¬ 
ray of occupations. 

Another trend of importance to the or¬ 
ganization of NTID and the education 
of the deaf in general is the growing 
dissatisfaction with methodologies used 
in general education. This turbulence 
has been heightened as a result of the 
profound impact modern electronics and 
the systems approach have had on prac¬ 
tices used in business and industry, on 
the one hand, and the relative lack of 
systematic approaches in education. As 
a result educational practices are in 
somewhat of a quandary because of 
new-found electronic hardware (electronic 
devices) but a relative absence of soft¬ 
ware (organization of materials for teach¬ 
ing and the methods for presentation). 

A part of the flux in which education 
finds itself today relates to the move¬ 
ment from what has been termed a 
teaching environment to one called a 
learning environment. Traditionally the 
teacher has been at the center of the 
classroom procedures, and hence at the 
center of the learning process of the stu¬ 
dent. New research findings and tech¬ 
nology have led to the suggestion that 
the educational process should have the 
student at the center of the learning 
process. Although this idea is not en¬ 
tirely new to education, the electronic 
advancements during the past few years 
have made fundamental changes in the 
implementation possibilities of such ideas. 
The research and teaching components 
within NTID will be focusing on new 
media in education with the goal of im¬ 
proving the efficiency and effectiveness 
of educational procedures. The concept 
of the learning environment, to me, sug¬ 
gests a lessening of the relative disad¬ 
vantage of the deaf student; movement 
away from large groups with a lecturer 
doing nearly 100 percent of the lesson pre¬ 
sentation should be of benefit to the deaf 
student. New methodologies are tending 
toward more individualized work on the 
part of the student, and to this extent 
places the deaf student in a better rela¬ 
tive position than in the traditional class¬ 
room approach. NTID has great inter¬ 
est in developing and evaluating new 
instructional practices. 

The community college movement in 
the United States today is bringing a 
college education to greater numbers 
each year. Differences are apparent in 
the rationale for their existence from 
state to state. In many cases the em¬ 
phasis is placed on general education in 
a junior college, with later transfer to 
the state university in mind. In other 
states, the community college is seen 
as a possible place for providing tech¬ 
nological training as a terminal program. 
Both of these objectives have merits. It 
is important that the higher education 
programs for deaf persons keep apace. 
The opportunities open to qualified deaf 
persons must be enlarged as directions 
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in general education become better crys¬ 
tallized. 

Support of public education and prin¬ 
cipally special education, requires public 
understanding. NTID within the RIT or¬ 
ganization must be viewed as an oppor¬ 
tunity to educate a broad segment of 
the adult hearing world concerning the 
potentials of deaf persons. The potential 
is further increased because of the close 
cooperation of RIT with industry, which 
can expand the publics interested in the 
deaf. Acquisition of knowledge concern¬ 
ing deafness by RIT students who after 
graduation disperse widely to different 
regions of the country has great potential 
benefit for the deaf. Their knowledge 
of deafness acquired at RIT is certain 
to be disseminated throughout industry 
in which they locate, and socially as 
they relate to new communities. The 
long-range effects of this close relation¬ 
ship between hearing college students and 
NTID students may be difficult to meas¬ 
ure but most encouraging to speculate 
about. Certainly the concept of the “liv¬ 
ing experience” with deaf students on 
the part of the hearing students offers 
untold possibilities for the good of the 
deaf. At the same time, however, it 
increases the responsibility of those deaf 
students in attendance because the more 
hearing people know about deaf people 
and the more deaf people know about 
hearing people the better off both will 
be. This is indeed a people-to-people 
program which will be watched with great 
interest from the instructional, personal 
and social and research vantage points 
of NTID-RIT. 

The several points raised this evening 
are not intended as exhaustive; they 
simply mark the beginning of information 
dissemination regarding the establish¬ 
ment and operation of NTID. Forward 
movement charted for this calendar year 
includes aspects of the following: 

1. Select an advisory group; 

2. Designate an architect; 

3. Recruit new administrative and in¬ 
structional staff; 

4. Design a comprehensive educational 
program; 

5. Visit selected educational institutions 
for the deaf to identify ideas of special 
merit for NTID; 

6. Institute training programs to pre¬ 
pare new and present staff of the Roches¬ 
ter Institute of Technology to participate 
fully in the programs of NTID; 

7. Select and fully develop the RIT site 
for NTID facilities; 

8. Complete architectural and engineer¬ 
ing planning, including preparation of 
concept studies, drawing and specifica¬ 
tions; 

9. Undertake programs to publicize 
NTID, including admission policies for 
persons and institutions concerned with 
education for the deaf; 

10. Produce and collect instructional 
material, e.g., books, films, reference ma¬ 
terials, etc., with special emphasis on 
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First Licensed Deaf Pilot Sought 

Who was the first licensed deaf airplane pilot in the world? In the United States? 
Who was the first deaf female pilot? How many licensed deaf pilots have there been 
since the beginning of manned flight? Who are they? How many have owned their 
own planes? What have been their experiences, obstacles, rewards? How many 
active deaf pilots are there today? How many in the United States? In other coun¬ 
tries? 

These and many more such questions have never been publicly asked or answered. 
As a long-time pilot and as a more recent plane owner, I have thought of these ques¬ 
tions and they have been asked of me more frequently of late. So, with the blessings 
and cooperation of THE DEAF AMERICAN, I shall try to compile information and 
present it in an interesting form to our people, the readers of the DA. This is, 
therefore, a request, an appeal to you, the deaf pilots, and to anyone else who knows 
or has heard of a deaf pilot past or present. Please send me any or as much as 
possible of the following information called for by the form printed at the end. 

I will contact every person whose name I receive for verfication of facts, addi¬ 
tional information, and permission to feature him/her in a writeup for THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. Pictures are desirable. This information should be of world-wide in¬ 
terest to the deaf and our friends, as well as to various official circles. A deaf pilot 
is not a one-of-a-kind phenomenon, nor yet is he so numerous as to be taken matter 
of factly. I venture a guess that our number is in the dozens, but not in the scores. 
Therefore, the deaf pilot is news—each and every one and all together. Even many 
of the deaf themselves are unaware that there are deaf airplane pilots. I have met sev¬ 
eral who had never heard of a deaf pilot before me. While flattering, this misconcep¬ 
tion is unfair to the real deaf pioneers of flight. I am far from being either the first 
or the best, so I beg you all at least to send the names and addresses of this venture¬ 
some group, the deaf pilots of the world. 

I reiterate, we want information on deaf pilots, not hard of hearing. Compara¬ 
tively, the hard of hearing pilot has had and has no problems at all. 

A natural follow-up of the information we receive will be to organize these deaf 
pilots for exchange of information, exchange of experiences, mutual aid, group in¬ 
fluence, and social contacts. Can’t you even now visualize the first grand “fly-in” 
get-together of the Deaf Pilots of the World? Let’s!—George C. Culbertson. 


r - 

PILOT'S NAME 

Address _ _ 

Rating ... 

Log Time __ 

Additional Information 


Submitted by (your own name) . 

Address ..-.-. 

Mail to: GEORGE R. CULBERTSON, P. O. BOX 2272, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 80901 


the production of new materials in visual 
communications; 

11. Establish a research framework 
which will facilitate broad dissemination 
of developments at NTID. 

Before closing let me say again how 
much I appreciate this opportunity you 
have given me to talk with you about 
NTID, particularly on this special occa¬ 
sion of honoring the memory of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet and his son, Edward 
Miner Gallaudet. As we engage in the 
organization of the NTID, the dictum 
which remains uppermost in my mind is 
this—whatever is truly in the best in¬ 
terest of the student, should be done— 
whatever is done, truly should be in the 
best interest of the student. I can assure 


you that the NTID-RIT union has estab¬ 
lished this as an operational frame of 
reference. 


When in MONTREAL visit 

La Societe Provinciale Des 
Sourds Du Quebec 

(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 

Open daily till closing 

J. M. Ferguson, President 
A. Chicoine, Secy, and Mgr. 

Guy Hamel, Director 
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Welcome to San Diego, America’s only International Playground 

CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

TWENTY-FOURTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY and SUNDAY 

AUGUST 31-SEPTEMBER 1-2-3 


Hip Headquarters 

X{. Cjlant Hotel 

326 Broadway-San Diego 

Kates: $t) Singles, Doubles, $13 Twins, $21 Suites, $3 Ilollaways 


HOTEL - MOTEL RESERVATIONS 

WILLIAM MORAN 
3821 La Cresta Dr. 

San Diego, Calif. 92107 


TICKETS - RESERVATIONS 

EDWARD PETEK 
15 Alberta Dr. 
National City, Calif. 92050 



GENERAL CHAIRMAN 

FLORENCE PETEK 
15 Alberta Dr. 
National City, Calif. 92050 


MEET OLD FRIENDS. . . 


MAKE SOME NEW. 


ENJOY YOURSELF 


THE WHOLE WEEK THRU! 



FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 

Convention Night 


Old Mexico! 


One low price of $10.00 includes: 
Round trip bus fare. 

Two hour shopping tour in Tijuana. 
Two Cocktaiis. Dinner with Wines. 
Reserved seats at Jai Alai Games. 
Copy of Games Program. 

Sketch book of players. 

Register now for this gala event! 


PRICE LIST 

REGISTRATION .$2.00 

SOCIAL . 3.00 

RECEPTION . 2.50 

BANQUET and FLOOR SHOW. 9.00 

CONVENTION BALL . 6.00 

TOUR OF SUBMARINE . FREE 

SACTO KEG CONTEST. 2.50 

Non-Members Total . $25.00 


COMBINATION TICKET 

(For C. A. D. Members Only) 

ALL EVENTS FOR ONLY $15.00 - SAVE $10.00! 


Sea World Excursion 
$2.75 

PRICE OF TICKET INCLUDES TRANSPORTATION 


Deadline for Combination Tickets: Saturday, September Second 
MAKE YOUR TIC KET AND HOTEL RESERVATIONS NOW! ! ! 

For Information on Golf Tournament, write: 

Finer Rosenkjar, 13000 Otsego St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91403 



SEA WORLD 



















Jerry Fail 


NEWS 

From ’Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 

2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



Harriett Votaw 


California . . . 

Bright and early the morning of Jan¬ 
uary 14, board members of the California 
Association of the Deaf convened at the 
U.S. Grant Hotel in San Diego. Except 
for an hour off for lunch at noontime, 
the session lasted all day and the var¬ 
ious reports from board members were 
of a most encouraging nature, most espe¬ 
cially that of Treasurer Don Nuernberger 
which showed the association on a more 
solid financial basis than it has been in 
many a year. Although most of that 
is due to the success of last year’s NAD 
convention and the CAD’s share of the 
profits realized therefrom, it goes with¬ 
out saying that Don has done more than 
just receive and disburse; he keeps a 
close check of membership dues and 
floods the mail when memberships come 
up for renewal; is constantly on the 
lookout for new members; and the way 
he grins all the way to the bank is proof 
positive that his efforts pay off. 

Convention time is almost here again 
and the special combination ticket rate 
of only $15 is for CAD members only. 
Check your membership card right now 
and let either Don or your local chapter 
treasurer hear from you right away! 

On the subject of the CAD Newsletter, 
Second Vice President Felix Kowalewski 
really has a job to do what with some 
1,400 on the mailing list and all that 
business relating to zip codes not to 
mention the way some are constantly on 
the move and neglect to send in their 
new addresses. When the Newsletter is 
returned for lack of proper address, the 
postage due is a drain on the treasury. 
Be a good Joe and drop Felix a postal 
giving him your correct mailing address 
and zip: Felix Kowalewski, 5910 Inter¬ 
vale Drive, Riverside, Calif. 92506. 

Florence Petek, general chairman of 
the 24th biennial CAD convention, an¬ 
nounces that combination-ticket reserva¬ 
tions may be made in advance by send¬ 
ing $15 to Edward Petek, 15 Alberta 
Drive, National City, Calif. 92050. It is 
also advisable to make your hotel-motel 
reservations well in advance by writing 
to William Moran, 3821 La Cresta Drive, 
San Diego 92107. 

We need assistance with the necrology 
report for the convention. Many of our 
CAD members have passed on since the 
1964 convention in Long Beach and in¬ 
formation, including the date of death, 
may be sent to Necrology Chairman 
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Geraldine Fail, 6170 Downey Ave., Long 
Beach 90805. 

Many of you have inquired concerning 
the book on employment of graduates of 
the Berkeley and Riverside schools be¬ 
ing prepared for publication by Ken¬ 
neth Norton. The CAD has allotted the 
sum of $1,150 which will cover the cost 
of the book entitled “The Deaf at Work,” 
and during a recent visit at the home 
of President Ramger in Oakland, we 
had the pleasure of leafing through a 
mock-up of the proposed book as well 
as the preparation for printing when we 
dropped in to see John Galvan at the 
Berkeley School’s print shop. The book 
contains 100 pages of photographs and 
writeups of graduates at work and, 
when completed, will be sent to manu¬ 
facturers throughout the state with spe¬ 
cial attention to those that do not or 
have not hired deaf workers. Hopefully, 
the project will lead to better employ¬ 
ment conditions for the deaf of California 
and the CAD is prepared to absorb the 
cost. Requests from individuals who de¬ 
sire the book as a souvenir have yet 
to be considered and perhaps a small 
sum will be charged to help defray ex¬ 
penses although the overall benefit to 
the deaf workers of California is the 
CAD’s first, and main, consideration. A 
conservative estimate is that the book 
should be ready within the next 12 
months. 


Mr. and Mrs. Domenic DiFazio of 
Detroit, Mich., along with friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen, have been touring the 
country in their trailer since long ago 
December visiting mostly in Arizona, 
California and Mexico. One of their most 
enjoyable experiences out here was a 
dinner at the Twilight Restaurant in 
Long Beach along with Victoria Cook- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wright and 
Mr. and Mrs. Howell Stottler. 

Faye Brantley entertained a group in 
honor of husband Fred’s natal day just 
recently and gathering around to con¬ 
gratulate Fred and assure him that the 
years rest lightly on his broad shoulders, 
were such localites as Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Susko, Clara and Ed Holonya, 
June Guttridge, Marcella Skelton and 
newlyweds Homer and Ida Mae Moulder. 

Quite a few of our friends have been 
confined to hospital beds and it is no 
fun contemplating the ceiling during such 
nice spring weather. Ida Mae Moulder 
has been in a Huntington Beach hospital; 
Melvin O’Neal underwent surgery in a 
Santa Ana hospital and Mrs. Millard 
(Evelyn) Ash had major surgery in near¬ 
by Torrance. Mrs. Julian (Lucille) Gard¬ 
ner has been recuperating from the six- 
week ordeal she underwent in a local 
hospital and means it sincerely when she 
states she is happy to have survived. 

Up in Sacramento, Robert Chick has 
begun the long road to recovery follow¬ 
ing brain surgery performed March 1 
for the removal of two tumors. Bob is 
completely paralyzed on one side and 
it is anticipated that it will be anywhere 
Lorn six months to a year before he can 
possibly regain the use of one eye which 
has been sewn shut to protect a vital 
nerve. Needless to say, the ordeal has 
been especially rough on Bob’s wife 
Winona and it was only via the comfort¬ 
ing help of good friends like Bill and 
Bunny White that she is able to bear up. 
Bob was in surgery some 10 hours dur¬ 
ing which his life hung in the balance. 



Some 40 close friends gathered to compliment Eva McAdam on her 85th birthday February 18. Eva, 
second from right (seated) is shown with a part of those attending. From left to right, standing: Evelyn 
Moore, Lucille Gardner, Edna Evans, and Pauline Putman. Seated in front is Mrs. McGann. Also 
Evelyn Gerichs, Eva and Mrs. Schwartz. 
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Frank and Esther Egger were mighty 
surprised at a recent visit from Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Reuter of Milwaukee who 
were in town during a two-week vaca¬ 
tion trip. The Reuters stayed in beauti¬ 
ful Laguna Beach where Mrs. Reuter’s 
sister is a policewoman. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Myles of Chi¬ 
cago were houseguests of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Young not long ago and had the 
time of their lives renewing acquaintances 
with old friends such as Lou and Janey 
Lou Dyer, Esther Egger and a host of 
others. They happily called their trip 
west a sort of delayed honeymoon al¬ 
though it must be the 25th or so. Wil¬ 
liam drew a lot of laughs on a visit to 
the Los Angeles Club one Saturday night 
when Esther Egger introduced him to 
Jerry Fail. William promptly said he 
knew Jerry although it turned out they 
had never met before. William is one 
guy who reads THE DEAF AMERICAN 
because he stated positively that he would 
recognize Jerry’s smile anywhere and 
therefore he knows her, he does! 

Hal and Millie Rosenfield have been 
busy people lately what with all the re¬ 
modeling done on their home in North 
Hollywood. The place was just too small 
to accommodate their growing family of 
two young daughters. So now, both little 
girls have bedrooms of their very own 
and the enlarged abode provides every 
comfort as well as being most attractive. 

We journeyed across the sand dunes 
via Yuma to the Arizona town of Tucson 
immediately upon our return from San 
Francisco and the East Bay to see the 
Los Angeles basketball team win the 
FAAD crown. A long trip, it was well 
worth it to meet up once again with such 
old friends as Gil and Fern Leon of 
Phoenix, Thomas Smith of Reno, the Earl 
Harmonsons of Las Vegas, Babette Kray- 
eski of Scottsdale (and we had lunched 
with her sister, Angela Watson, at the 
Berkeley School, just two days previous) 
Don Donahue of San Diego, former Long 
Beach resident Walter Morgan, and the 
people of Tucson such as Frank and 



It was a happy reunion/ after many years, for 
John Fail and John Galvan at the Galvan home 
in Orinda, California, March 1. From left: John 
Galvan, John Fail, Betty Galvan, Harry Jacobs 
and the Galvans' younger son. Meeting took 
place at a dinner gathering given by the Galvans 
for John and his wife during their visit to the 
East Bay and San Francisco. Galvan is printing 
instructor at the Berkeley School and Fail is the 
big fisherman from Long Beach. 

Beverly Sladek, Angel and Darlene Acuna, 
Jack Craven, Vic and Gertie Galloway, 
Norm Tully and a host of others (and 
we’re not just name dropping, either). 
Just a few days prior to leaving for 
Tucson, we spent several days revisiting 
the Berkeley School staying at the home 
of Marvin and Mary Ellen Thompson; 
viewing the lovely remodeled home of 
Dot and Leo Jacobs and letting Leo drive 
us to Orinda (and what a drive that was!) 
where husband John and his old friend 
Jack Galvan had a jolly reunion and 
Betty Galvan cooked a 20 lb. turkey for 
a crowd which included Hal Ramger, 
Harry and Jo Jacobs, Hilda and Fred 
Buenzle and all the children. At Berkeley 
we visited John Galvan on the job in 
the school print shop and Woody Wood¬ 
ruff in the woodworking department and 
then took lunch at the school where we 
met Angela Watson, Emil Ladner, Mr. 
Arcarnin and Mr. Neesam and Mary 
Ladner, and met Berna Attletweed who 
told us all about the beautiful little deaf 
girl baby she and George have adopted. 
A brief visit with Dr. Hugo Schunhoff 
and we hied over to San Francisco. 


Visiting Oakland and Berkeley is not 
recommended for weight-watchers, espe¬ 
cially when folks like Harry and Jo 
Jacobs take you out on the town for din¬ 
ner and Hal and Cato Ramger invite you 
to a heavily laden table the very next 
night. Harry and Jo kept us yakking un¬ 
til nearly dawn and they both had to 
work Tuesday mornnig and Teresa Con¬ 
nors drove us over to the Ramgers in 
company with other dinner guests Bert 
Poss and Bob Anderson who were in 
town from SFVSC at Northridge. What 
a week! John swears he gained 10 
pounds! But it was real fun and making 
it from Long Beach to Berkeley-Oakland 
then south to Tucson is really covering 
some territory. If we’d do that more 
often, perhaps we’d have more news for 
you. 

Bill and Muffy Brightwell took off 
for Japan on March 31 but before they 
left Muffy conveyed the gladsome tidings 
that the ladies of the Southern California 
Women’s Club of the Deaf have com¬ 
pleted all arrangements for a gay and 
gala Luau to be held at the magnificent 
Castaway Restaurant and Luau Grounds, 
1250 Harvard, Burbank, the evening of 
Saturday, Sept. 30, and ducats are now 
on sale at $10 per available by contact¬ 
ing Mrs. Anna Verburg, 1242 North Edge- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles 90029. Table res¬ 
ervations may be made by contacting 
either Mrs. Lillian Skinner or Mrs. Fran¬ 
ces Pasley. Mae Workman is in charge 
of the sale of tickets for the raffling off 
of a color TV set and several other good 
prizes. Muffy herself is program chair¬ 
man and tells us there is a professional 
floor show planned by way of entertain¬ 
ment and it is advisable to get your tick¬ 
ets right away lest they be sold out. 
The affair is another fund-raising venture 
by the SCWCD for the benefit of various 
groups including the Home for the Aged 
Deaf, the NAD, the CAD and the WGD 
Fund. It’s a worthy project, folks, so 
let us all go . . . and remember that Ha¬ 
waiian dress is the order of the day. 

It was a happy birthday and a happy 


Spend A Night With 


HOWARD PALMER 

To Witness His Program 

"A NIGHT OF ENCHANTMENT" 


June 16, 1967, 7 p.m. 


Jackson, Mississippi 
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retirement party for James Hubay on 
March 12 when wife Maxine invited a 
host of close friends in to clap James 
on the back and remark that “You don’t 
look a day over 50, must less 65.” Around 
35 were bidden to the happy gathering 
and when it was all over, James really 
did look young. It was Maxine who was 
all tired out from the festivity and wished 
she was old enough to retire. 

Roscoe F. Steck of Benton, Mo., was 
a recent visitor to SouCal staying at 
the home of his daughter in West Covina. 
Mr. Steck was one of the lucky prize¬ 
winners at the Long Beach Club evening 
of March 11. His oldest son, Frank Steck, 
is vice president of Farmers and Mer¬ 
chants Bank at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
and his youngest son was prosecuting 
attorney for Scott County, Mo., for three 
consecutive terms. 

Colorado . . . 

Since returning home to Adams City 
from six months’ residence in Los An¬ 
geles, Ray Dietz has been employed at 
Colorado Leisure Products in Broomfield 
as a driller. 

Merri Charlene Aregi was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jerome Aregi, Jr., on Febru¬ 
ary 8, weighing in at 7 lb. 5 oz. The 
Aregis now have three girls. 

Elmo Kemp celebrated his 83rd birth¬ 
day on Valentine’s Day and he is con¬ 
sidered the oldest deaf person living in 


Denver, the oldest being Mrs. Jones, 90, 
who is rarely seen around. 

The Lutheran deaf attended the ground¬ 
breaking ceremonies at St. John’s Luth¬ 
eran Church at 750 South Franklin on 
Sunday, February 19. The church will 
have a small chapel arranged for the 
deaf congregation, through the Missouri 
Synod, which gave $10,000 for the chapel. 
After the ceremonies, the congregation 
was served a breakfast of pancakes and 
sausage. 

The Mile High Chapter of the Gallau- 
det College alumni had its annual meet¬ 
ing at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Moers on February 19. Five newcom¬ 
ers were invited to become members. 

Ed Rodgers returned to Denver on 
March 3 from an 18-day tour of Europe. 
He reported a wonderful time despite 
the frequent rains in Munich, Germany. 

Ronnie Jones was taken to St. An¬ 
thony’s Hospital after accidentally swal¬ 
lowing gasoline when trying to draw 
gasoline from a hose. He remained at 
the hospital a week and recovered very 
nicely. 

Mrs. Margaret Herbold is again a great 
grandmother. Her granddaughter, daugh¬ 
ter of daughter June, gave birth to a 
girl whom they have named Dawn Marie. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Crossen, after 
residing in Colorado for almost a year, 
left for the East. Their destination was 
Columbus, Ohio, where they were to at¬ 
tend to some business before going to 


California. They hope to return to Colo¬ 
rado next autumn when the skiing sea¬ 
son opens. 

Mrs. Viola Altop, formerly Miss Jenks, 
now of Great Falls, Mont., who had been 
ill for some time, is now recovered. She 
attended the Colorado School for the Deaf 
and the Blind from 1909 to 1912 and later 
married Mr. Altop of Montana. Both 
were employed at the Montana School 
for the Deaf for a number of years. 

Mrs. Josie Kilthau returned to the hos¬ 
pital shortly after Easter for surgery and 
is now at home and doing fine. 

Mrs. Mildred Wait has been teaching 
the language of signs class in the First 
Southern Baptist Church in Colorado 
Springs every Wednesday with around 20 
people attending. Mrs. Sally Miller, the 
Sunday school teacher and interpreter, 
and Mrs. Bob Cox are now teaching the 
classes. 

Mrs. Mary Elstad, Miss lone Dibble, 
Dick Anderson and George Sawyer are 
teaching a language of signs class under 
the auspices of the Denver Hearing So¬ 
ciety in the United Fund Building on 
Thursday evenings. This class had a 
nice writeup in the Denver Post recent¬ 
ly. 

A baby boy born March 10 is the latest 
addition to the Jack Keith Hardy family 
of Colorado Springs. He was named Dar¬ 
rell Keith, and he has three sisters, 
Debbie, 10, Dee Ann, 7, and Donna, 5. 

Larry Tierney and Sabina Weese were 


Off to the Orient? 

Fly Canadian Pacific Airlines 
and get beautiful Vancouver as a bonus 



Take the sightseer’s route to the Orient. 

From the United States, fly to one of Canada’s 
major cities (Montreal, Toronto, or Winnipeg) 
for a direct flight to Vancouver ... the most 
picturesque city in the West. 

Stopover if you like and see the sights, or jet 
straight through to Tokyo and Hong Kong over the 
short Great Circle route. 

It’s a daylight flight to the Orient on a CPA jet 
. . . and the last word in comfort. All the way you 
enjoy the luxury of famous “Empress” service. 

Leave Vancouver July 30 for a 3-week tour of 
Japan and Hong Kong. Tour price including 
air fare, hotel and some meals: From Washing¬ 
ton/New York, $1,550; from Los Angeles/San 
Francisco, $1,312. 

For details on deaf tour group, write to: 

REUBEN I. ALTIZER 

1625 Colonial Terrace 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 



FLY 
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married on February 25 at the Immanuel 
Lutheran Church in Colorado Springs. 
David Scheneman and Toni Hackett were 
also married at this church on March 4. 
The Rev. Donald W. Zuhn, pastor for 
the Lutheran Deaf of Colorado, performed 
both ceremonies. 

Steven K. Chough, now a senior psy¬ 
chiatric social worker for the Mental 
Health for the Deaf division in New York 
City, was the weekend guest of the Her¬ 
bert Votaws April 15-16. Steven was a 
participant in the National Conference 
on Education of The Deaf held in Colo¬ 
rado Springs on April 12-15. Other deaf 
participants were Frank B. Sullivan, Chi¬ 
cago; Robert Panara, Gallaudet College; 
Victor Galloway, of Tucson, Ariz.; Keith 
F. Lange, Oregon School for the Deaf; 
Robert 0. Lankenau, Akron, Ohio; James 
Orman, Illinois School for the Deaf; Rob¬ 
ert Sanderson, president of the NAD; 
Thomas A. Mayes, Flint, Michigan; Dr. 
Boyce R. Williams, Washington, D. C.; 
and Robert Thompson of Massachusetts. 

A large number of Coloradoans at¬ 
tended the AAAD basketball tournament 
in Omaha March 29-April 1. Those from 
Denver attending were the Herbert Vo¬ 
taws, the Rea Hinrichs, the Alex Paval- 
kos, the Ronnie Faucetts, Sandra Klein, 
Carl Moers, Daryle Yeager and Joaquin 
Martin, and from Colorado Springs were 
the John Buckmasters, the Frank Galluz- 
zos, the Mark Waits, and Orville North- 
cutt, Allie Joiner, Katherine Potestio and 
the Richard Smrz. Also from Denver 
were the Bert Youngers, the Bob Hutch¬ 
ens and the Richard Boyds. Seen at the 
AAAD were former Coloradoans Larry 
Strain, now of Dallas, Texas; the Paul 
Barneses of Hayward, Calif.; the Otto 
Grosses of Lincoln, and the Garrett Nel¬ 
sons of Omaha. 

Nebraska . . . 

Mrs. Bernice Kuster is now back in 
Lincoln, feeling much better after her 
visit with her daughter, Evelyn Bailey, 
at Yuma, Ariz., and having an operation 
while there. 

Elly Propp’s class in fingerspelling, 
part of the Lincoln Adult Education pro¬ 
gram, got underway on February 7 with 
12 students. By February 28, it had 
grown to 19 students. One of the students 
is George Propp’s boss. Dr. Stepp. Elly 
enjoys working with this fine group and 
hopes that some day they will all be bet¬ 
ter able to communicate with the deaf. 

Joe Renner, who underwent an opera¬ 
tion on February 28, is well on the way 
to recovery now, but will be limited to 
light work for a while. 

Otto and Lillian Gross now have be¬ 
come grandparents for the fourth time. 
Their second oldest daughter, Mrs. Rob¬ 
ert Ferrell (Darla), presented them with 
the first boy in Otto’s family. 

A group picture in the March 28 World 
Herald showed Bonnie Cafferty of Hastings 
at work at the Delicious Food Co. at 
Grand Island, Neb., which makes onion 
rings. The picture showed the group 
packing rings in boxes. Ruth Peters also 
works there, but she did not show up 


clearly in the picture if she was in the 
group. 

Elizabeth Whitmore of North Platte 
and John F. Johnson of California plan 
a June wedding. Elizabeth reported that 
Robert Smith and his wife Signa moved 
to North Platte about two years ago 
from Fremont. Bob McVicker has his 
own barber shop and is doing real well. 
Cecil Taylor has been working as a truck 
driver for six years. Emma Sampson 
moved to North Platte from California 
a couple of years ago and is now work¬ 
ing as a maid for Cedar Lodge. 

Betty Barger Barnes and husband Paul 
of Haywood, Calif., attended the AAAD 
basketball tournament in Omaha. Betty 
is a NSD product while her husband hails 
from Kansas. 

Mrs. Susan O’Connor of Frankfort, 
Kans., really enjoyed her six week visit 
in Florida, flying home on March 10. 
We were sorry to learn of the death of 
her late husband John’s sister while she 
was away. 

Ronald and Agnes (Dunn) Sutcliffe 
and family of Maryland were visitors in 
Omaha and Lincoln the week preceding 
the AAAD basketball tournament. In 
Lincoln they were guests of Elly Propp, 
who had a small reception in their honor. 
Agnes stayed with her parents who now 
own a home in the Benson area of 
Omaha. 

Mrs. Stacia Cody had an interesting 10- 
day trip in February. She went to Van¬ 
couver, Wash., to be the guest of Lydia 
Wondrack, and the two of them visited 
Mrs. Bird Craven, a classmate at Gal¬ 
laudet. Then Stacia and Lydia went to 
Salem, Oregon, where they were the 
overnight guests of Mr. and Mrs. Bitzke 
(nee Ethel McElroy). They called on 
Miss Wycoff, a former teacher at NSD, 
who is still in good health at the age 
of 80 but must use a walker to get 
around. Back in Vancouver they visited 
Mr. and Mrs. Belser (nee Doris Thom¬ 
sen) who also attended NSD and who 
have a deaf son, a teacher in the Wash¬ 
ington State School for the Deaf. An¬ 
other NSD product they visited was Neva 
Jackson O’Neal. They also visited Miss 
Northrop who attended NSD and Gallau¬ 
det and taught for many years at the 
Vancouver school, which has a building 
named in her honor. 

Mrs. Bruce Smith, in a letter to Dot 
Hunt, mentioned that she was still work¬ 
ing at the Hewlett-Packard Co. in Love¬ 
land, Colo., and drives 26 miles back and 
forth to her home in Fort Collins. Bruce 
is working as a typesetting machine op¬ 
erator at Fort Collins. 

Frank Doctor 

Frank Doctor, 66, Olathe, Kansas, died 
April 8 of a heart condition. He served 
as a counselor at the Kansas and Iowa 
Schools for the Deaf for many years and 
had been employed by the former just 
prior to his death. Surviving are a broth¬ 
er, Dr. Powrie V. Doctor of Gallaudet 
College, and a sister, with whom the de¬ 
ceased had been making his home re¬ 
cently. 



TO OBSERVE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and 
Mrs. William Hinkley, 917 North Grant Ave., In¬ 
dianapolis/ Ind., will celebrate their 50th wedding 
anniversary with an open house at the Franklin 
Road Church of Christ on Sunday/ June 25, 1967. 
The Hinkleys were married in Indianapolis on June 
28, 1917. They have two sons and one daughter: 
Herschell of Indianapolis/ Delbert of Far Rockaway, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Stella Thomas of Indianapolis. 
They also have 11 grandchildren and three great¬ 
grandchildren. Thirteen years ago Mr. Hinkley re¬ 
tired from the United States Rubber Co., for which 
he worked 36 years. The Hinkleys are members of 
Franklin Road Church of Christ at Franklin Road 
and East Tenth Street, on Indianapolis 7 eastside. 

Indiana . . . 

The Indiana Association of the Deaf, 
after holding previous conventions on the 
campus of the Indiana School, will meet 
at the Marott Hotel, Meridian and Fall 
Creek, in Indianapolis on June 16-17. 
Chairman Gale F. Walker and his com¬ 
mittees have prepared a streamlined pro¬ 
gram which features business sessions 
Friday night, Saturday morning and Sat¬ 
urday afternoon. The banquet and floor 
show-ball will be held Saturday evening. 

Rose Coriale, foods instructor at the 
Indiana School, went home to Utica, N. 
Y., on May 1 to await surgery. 

Also undergoing surgery on May 5 
was Mrs. Malvine Kennedy at St. Fran¬ 
cis Hospital at Beech Grove. Her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Fischer of New 
York City, came down to be with her and 
to remain for their granddaughter 
Deirdre’s graduation from ISD. 

Indianapolis NFSD Divisions 22 and 153 
will have a picnic at North Eastway Park 
on 71st Street off Indiana 37A on Sunday, 
June 25. 

Birth: A daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Virgil Bippus on March 31. Mrs. Bippus 
is the former Melba Yeater. 

Regional tryouts for the United States 
track and field and swimming teams for 
the 1969 Yugoslavia World Games of the 
Deaf will be held at the Indiana School’s 
new facilities on Saturday, June 10. There 
will be competition for both men and 
women. 
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Sketches Of School Life 

By OSCAR GUIRE 


A Physics Fiend 

The faculty of Gallaudet College ex¬ 
pected a great deal of young people who 
applied for admission to the college. They 
were supposed to have studied to a 
satisfactory degree arithmetic, algebra, 
American history, English history, Eng¬ 
lish language, grammar, and physics; 
however, the faculty did not try very 
hard to made sure that those who were 
admitted really knew what they were 
supposed to know. Entrance examinations 
were given only in algebra, composition 
and reading. 

In 1921 Professor Irving Fusfeld began 
his long career of giving intelligence and 
achievement tests. His first one was in 
arithmetic given to all the students of 
the college. The faculty was shocked by 
their poor showing. Of the about 140 
students only two, one senior and one 
sophomore, made a perfect score. After 
this test candidates for admission were 
required to take an entrance examina¬ 
tion in arithmetic as well as in algebra. 

The examination in reading covered a 
number of books, which the college re¬ 
quired candidates to read. The list was 
changed every year and announced in 
the catalog. While Dr. John B. Hotchkiss 
lived, he was in charge of the examina¬ 
tions in composition and reading. He 
always included one play by Shakespeare 
in the list. When he died in 1922 or 1923, 
his place was taken by Fusfeld, who did 
not require Shakespeare. 

For physics and other subjects in which 
the college did not give entrance exam¬ 
inations, certificates furnished by the 
candidates’ schools were accepted at their 
face value. 

As an aid to the schools for the deaf 
the college recommended textbooks for 
preparing their candidates in the re¬ 
quired subjects. The recommendations 
were published in the catalog of the col¬ 
lege. The schools were free to use other 
textbooks if they were considered to be 
more suitable. 

For physics, the college recommended 
a textbook by Cullen. I used a text¬ 
book by Coleman, which was used by all 
high schools in California. It was as ad¬ 
vanced as any book that was suitable 
for high school. When I looked at Cullen, 
I thought that it was far from being ad¬ 
vanced enough for a first class high school 
course. 

The textbook which the college used 
for teaching physics was written by Mil¬ 
likan and Gale. It was more advanced 
than Cullen. It was a good book for its 
purpose. Millikan was the president of 
California Institute of Technology. He 
won a Nobel Prize in physics. But his 
textbook was intended for high school 
use. It was not advanced enough for col¬ 
lege classes. 
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My sister is three years older than I. 
When she studied physics at Colton Union 
High School, she used Millikan and Gale. 
When she graduated, she gave me her 
books. I used her Millikan and Gale at 
Gallaudet. 

The state of California had a printing 
office of its own. Its work was limited 
to presswork and binding. There was 
no composition work. Textbooks were 
manufactured for use by the public 
schools of the state. 

When the state department of education 
saw a textbook which it wanted to see 
used by the public schools, the printing 
office leased the publisher’s plates and 
made books. 

In recent years the state was criticized 
for losing money by printing too many 
books which became obsolete. In spite 
of this waste, it is still cheaper for the 
state to lease plates and print books 
than to buy them. 

After my sister’s graduation from high 
school, the state changed from Millikan 
and Gale to Coleman for physics. These 
two books were equal in quality, but 
Coleman was larger and therefore cov¬ 
ered the subject more thoroughly. In 
addition, there was an excellent labora¬ 
tory manual by the same author (Cole¬ 
man). It had 75 experiments. I per¬ 
formed all of them except those which 
covered the field of sound. 

I have never seen or heard of a lab¬ 
oratory manual by Millikan and Gale. 
My sister did not have any laboratory 
work. There was no laboratory work in 
physics at all at Gallaudet. 

The general facts given above and the 
detailed facts below are the basis of 
my claim that at the California School 
for the Deaf I gave myself a course in 
physics which was far superior to what 
Gallaudet College had to offer in physics. 
I made the claim in the autobiographical 
preface to my Hawaiian memories in the 
Silent Worker (September 1959 to January 
1960). 

The school had a large old wooden 
building on the site of the present gym¬ 
nasium, which was built in 1915. 

The wooden building, in my time, was 
used for teaching printing and cabinet 
making and for the storage of trunks. 
There were a few minor uses such as 
a paint shop and a darkroom for Estrella 
(a teacher). It is my guess that the 
building was originally used for all pur¬ 
poses when the school was moved from 
San Francisco to Berkeley. 

In October 1910, the trades building 
burned down leaving nothing except a few 
chimneys standing. 

The old gymnasium under the dining 
room was converted into a cabinetmaking 
shop. Cabinetmaking was the only trade 
available to the boys for three years. 
Everyone of them who was old enough 



Dr. Charles Ely giving a lecture in geology at 
Gallaudet College while Oscar Guire was a student. 


to learn a trade was taught cabinet mak¬ 
ing. Because of the large number of the 
boys and the small size of the shop, it 
was necessary for the school to have 
both academic work and shop work both 
morning and afternoon. 

In 1914, a new trades building was built 
just east of Strauss Hall, the dormitory 
for blind boys. On the ground floor 
there was a large laboratory for teaching 
physics. The room was more than a 
physics laboratory. It was also equipped 
for chemical work. It was for James 
Howson’s exclusive benefit. Chemistry 
was not taught at the school. Howson, a 
full-time academic teacher, had done 
private chemical work at the school for 
many years. He made ore assays and 
collected fees for them. In an earlier 
sketch of this series on school life I 
described the circumstances which led 
him to be a part-time chemist as well 
as a full-time teacher. He was put in 
charge of the laboratory course in physics. 

The members of the first class in 
physics were Lewis Peterson, Walter Val¬ 
iant, George Whitworth and I. Valiant 
and Whitworth were committed to trying 
for Gallaudet in 1915. Peterson and I 
decided to try the same thing in 1916. 
Valiant and Whitworth had been in the 
highest class (Caldwell, tenth grade) 
longer than Peterson and I had been. 

The class in physics met in the lab¬ 
oratory once or twice a week. Meeting so 
seldom, it was impossible to go far. In 
comparison, a high school class studies 
physics every day for one year, or, to be 
exact, five times a week for nine months. 
So we did not go beyond mechanics, which 
is always the first part of a course in 
physics. During the first year we did 
not learn anything about heat, light, mag¬ 
netism or electricity. It did not hurt 
Valiant and Whitworth because the college 
did not say how much physics candidates 
must learn and it did not require them 
to take an entrance examination in 
physics. 

Howson did not require the members 
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of the class to make progress at the 
same speed. I do not recall going 
farther than the other members during 
the first year. 

Head Teacher Caldwell gave lectures 
in physics to his whole class during the 
first year. During the next year he 
did not give such lectures, but he allowed 
Francis Flanagan, Harold Simpson and 
Chandler Thompson to join Howson’s sec¬ 
ond laboratory class, though they were 
not candidates for admission to Gallaudet. 

The phenomena of nature disclosed in 
physics fascinated me. I went wild over 
it. It became a grand passion with me. 
Working in the laboratory once or twice 
a week was not enough for me. I broke 
into the laboratory twice or thrice a 
week to perform experiments in physics. 

The door of the laboratory was poorly 
made. It was easy to open with a shoe 
button hook. Some old timers may re¬ 
call that at the time both men and women 
wore high button shoes. 

I never asked Howson for permission 
to work alone in the laboratory. Some¬ 
times he came in to do some of his 
private chemical work. He never com¬ 
mented on my unauthorized presence. 
He once remarked good naturedly that 
I kept him busy reading reports. 

I did not try to work in the labora¬ 
tory five times a week during the entire 
school year. I was a member of the 
football team during my last two years 
at the school. I did not try to avoid 
practice or contests in order to give 
more time to physics. I liked to play 
football. That is, in the English way- 
rugby. The rougher American type was 
not played at all on the Pacific Coast 
at the time. I did not sacrifice one love 
for another. 

It was enough to work in the laboratory 
three or four times a week. There were 
75 experiments in the manual. Without 
those in sound, there were 60 or 65 for 
me to perform. I knew what to do in 
order to be able to complete my self- 
assigned task before graduation. 

The trades building was locked for the 
weekend. The outside doors were well 
built, and it was impossible for me to 
break into the building. 

On Friday I gathered apparatus for 
the next few experiments and took them 
to my bedroom in Bartlett Hall. There 
was only one private room in Bartlett 
Hall for the school boys. I shared it 
with three other boys, one of whom was 
the monitor. Each had his key to the 
room. I used the apparatus on Saturday 
and Sunday. I never asked Howson’s 
permission to take apparatus out of the 
laboratory. I do not know for sure if 
he knew that I was doing it. He prob¬ 
ably did because I openly carried ap¬ 
paratus between the trades building and 
Bartlett Hall as if they were my own 
property. 

When the new trades building was 
opened, the laboratory was not equipped 
for all the experiments in the manual. 
Whenever I found the laboratory lacking 
in needed apparatus, I called Howson’s 
attention to it. He wrote an order for 



Another of the venerable "old-timers" at Gallaudet 
College was Isaac Allison. Here he is shown 
giving a lecture in electricity. 


the needed apparatus, and I took it to 
Principal Milligan to countersign. I took 
it to a laboratory supply house downtown 
and carried the apparatus to the school. 

I got everything I needed. I wanted 
to learn as much as possible within my 
limitations. Howson and Milligan appar¬ 
ently were willing to co-operate regardless 
of the cost. 

The school probably later obtained ap¬ 
paratus for use by blind students in ex¬ 
periments in sound. The school sent 
some blind students to the University of 
California. When I attended the univer¬ 
sity, a student who was a zoology major 
told me about a blind boy whose ambition 
was to be a heart specialist. 

Every piece of apparatus in the manual 
had a serial number. The laboratory 
supply house was stocked in everything 
that was needed except ox eyes. 

One of the experiments in light called 
for the study of the eye. It involved the 
dissection of an ox eye. There is no 
difference between a human eye and an 
ox one except in size. Howson gave me 
a letter addressed “To whom it may con¬ 
cern.” I took it to a slaughterhouse in 
West Berkeley, which is an industrial 
city not a part of Berkeley. I was given 
about ten ox eyes. 

Since Gallaudet College did not give 
me an entrance examination in physics, 
it was up to Howson to give me one and 
report the result to the college. Among 
other questions he called for the defini¬ 
tion of ampere. 

I knew the classic definition of ampere 
as the unit of electric current, but I had 
a definition of my own which I thought 
was better. I defined ampere as coulomb 
per second. Howson rejected the phrase 
per second as wrong and marked my 
paper 98. I protested the correction to 
him. I argued that since coulomb was 
the unit of electrical quantity and did not 
involve the element of time, it was neces¬ 
sary to add the phrase per second to 
give the idea of motion. 1 showed him 


something in the textbook to prove my 
point. He refused to admit his error. 
If he thought that I misunderstood the 
book, he did not try to explain what, in 
his opinion, it meant. 

I took my examination paper and 
textbook to Head Teacher Caldwell. He 
read the question and answer and a 
passage in the book which I pointed out 
to him. Without making any comment, 
he changed my mark from 98 to 100. 

When I told Howson what Caldwell had 
done, he still refused to admit his mis¬ 
take. 

Howson had more training in science 
than Caldwell had. But the latter was 
better educated and, in my opinion, more 
competent to interpret anything stated in 
a high school physics textbook. At anoth¬ 
er time Howson admitted to me that he 
was not so well versed in physics as in 
chemistry. 

Howson gave me a cousin’s address 
and requested me to write him for his 
opinion of my definition of ampere. The 
cousin was an electrical engineer living 
in Sacramento. His answer supported 
me, but Howson refused to accept it. 
He said, “Wait until you go to college.” 

I went to one small college and two 
large universities. Like most chemistry 
majors, I made physics my minor. I 
took five courses which had something 
to do with electricity. What I found out 
was that I had been right. I never asked 
a professor of physics or electricity what 
he thought of my definition. 

Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dic¬ 
tionary (1965 copyright) defines ampere 
as “the practical mks unit of electric 
current equivalent to a flow of one cou¬ 
lomb per second or to the steady current 
produced by one volt applied across a re¬ 
sistance of one ohm.” (emphasis mine) 

It was not Caldwell’s habit to advise 
a pupil what to do after school. He 
noticed my great interest in physics in 
genera] and in electricity in particular. 
He suggested that I consider being an 
electrical engineer. 

During my first year at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege I saw that chemistry was the only 
thing for me. All the college offered in 
physics was (1) one term (3 months) 
of mechanics which was required of all 
freshmen, (2) one year of general physics 
which was required of all sophomores, 
and (3) one term of electricity which was 
optional for juniors and seniors. 

The college was much better in chem¬ 
istry. It offered (1) two terms of gen¬ 
eral chemistry required of all sophomores, 
(2) one term of qualitative analysis of 
metals, required of all sophomores, (3) 
one term of qualitative analysis of acids 
and insolubles which was optional for 
juniors, (4) one term of determinative 
mineralogy optional for juniors, (5) one 
year of organic chemistry optional for 
juniors, and (6) one year of quantitative 
analysis optional for seniors. 

Physical chemistry was never taught 
until my last year. It was William May’s 
idea. Somewhere in New York he heard 
of the great importance of physical chem- 
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istry. Thus the class of 1920 was the 
first to take a course in it. It was for 
one year (3 terms). 

Before my time the faculty allowed 
bright students to concentrate four years 
of college work in three years and thus 
graduate one year early. This practice 
was outlawed just before my entrance. 
The new rule took effect with my class. 

When I started my freshman year, I 
asked the faculty’s permission to take 
sophomore chemistry. I told them that 
I was not interested in early graduation. 

My free hour did not coincide with the 
sophomores’ hour of chemistry. So Dr. 
Charles Ely, the professor of chemistry, 
made me a special class of one. Every 
day he gave the sophomore class a one- 
hour lecture, but gave me a half-hour 
lecture. Every day after lunch I had an 
hour of laboratory work while the soph 
omores did not have any laboratory work 
at all. We all used the same textbook. 
At the end of each chapter there were 
experiments which I performed to make 
up for my short lectures. 

I was always one year ahead of my 
class in chemistry. When I started my 
last year, I had already taken all the 
regular courses in chemistry, so Dr. 
Ely gave me special courses in advanced 
organic chemistry and advanced quanti¬ 
tative analysis. 

During my last year the college paid 
me $25 a month to help Dr. Ely with his 
classes in chemistry. He gave all the 
lectures. 1 showed the students how to 
use chemicals and equipment. 

Chemistry was the most popular sub¬ 
ject. It is true that more students ex¬ 
pected to teach school than to become 
chemists, but the college did absolutely 
nothing to help students prepare to be¬ 
come school teachers. There were no 
courses in education. It was generally 
assumed that anyone with a college de¬ 
gree of any kind was competent to teach 
school. 

After my preparatory year I never 
had a free hour in the morning. I loaded 
my academic schedule to the limit. I 
did not avoid the regular courses re¬ 
quired of my class. As a result my 
credits for graduation were 40 percent 
more than required by the rules. 

Chemistry and physics have much in 
common. They are sister sciences. Both 
give work with both brains and hands. 
Both require higher mathematics. 

The Gallaudet College of today is vast¬ 
ly different from the one of my time. 
It is better as a whole, better in most 
ways, though not in all. It is better in 
physics and mathematics, though it does 
not show the same degree of improve¬ 
ment in chemistry. If I had my life to 
live over, I might be a physicist instead 
of a chemist. I might even be a mathe¬ 
matician instead of a physical scientist. 

My sophomore year at Gallaudet 
started in 1918. During the summer of 
1918 there was a severe epidemic of 
Spanish influenza. Thousands of people 
died. One new boy bound for Gallaudet 
became sick on a train and died a few 
days after arrival. 


The start of classroom work was de¬ 
layed two weeks. The students were told 
to avoid large gatherings and stay out¬ 
doors as much as possible. Professor 
Frederick Hughes and I tried to use 
surveying equipment for marking the 
girls tennis courts. We spent much time 
on it but failed to do a good job of it. 
It was absurd, but it kept us outdoors 
and we had nothing else to do. 

In December there was another epi¬ 
demic of influenza, but it was much 
milder than the summer epidemic. I had 
a headache and the doctor put me in 
the sickroom which was opposite the 
office. I got well quickly, but I was kept 
in bed two weeks. 

I missed the final examinations of the 
first term. I was released just in time 
for the distribution of results in the 
chapel. Isaac Allison, the professor of 
physics, came to me and shook hands 
with me. He said, “I am glad that you 
are up and well. I will give you your 
examination in physics any time you want 
it.” My other teachers did not make 
such an offer. In their case I had to 
wait until the time when students who 
failed in the original examinations had 
another chance and took re-examinations. 

When I left the chapel and went to 
the reading room, I asked one of my 
classmates for his examination paper in 
physics. When I read it, I thought that 
the examination was very easy. After 
studying physics at the California School 


for the Deaf in the way described above, 
1 found Allison’s course to be no more 
than a refresher. 

After lunch I wondered what to do for 
the afternoon. I suddenly decided to 
take my examination in physics and 
went to Allison’s house which was on 
the campus. When I told him what I 
wanted, he said, “All right. I will go up¬ 
stairs and see if I can find an old exam¬ 
ination.” When I looked at the exam¬ 
ination, I was surprised to find it much 
harder than the one he had given my 
classmates. He looked at me anxiously 
and said, “If it is too hard, I will go 
upstairs and see if I can find another 
old examination.” I said, “No. I can 
manage this one all right.” 

Thus I saw evidence that down the 
years Allison had allowed the quality of 
his teaching to deteriorate until he be¬ 
came the softest member of the faculty 
and made all his courses too easy. 

He was a graduate electrical engineer. 
He knew his stuff (mathematics as well 
as physics). But he was softhearted and 
was sorry for the students. 

Gallaudet was not accredited at the 
time. It is now. This ought to make the 
college keep its instruction up to the 
standards in all departments. If it fails 
to do so, its accreditation can be can¬ 
celled. This is something which no 
alumnus or friend of the college wants 
to see happen. 


New York Psychiatric Institute Workshop 


The New York School for the Deaf in 
White Plains was the host to the first 
workshop on April 7, 1967, for psychi¬ 
atrists on extending mental health serv¬ 
ices to the deaf. 

Co-sponsored by the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute and the New York 
University Center for Research and Train¬ 
ing in Deafness Rehabilitation, the work¬ 
shop continued on the evening of April 

7 at Rockland State Hospital and on April 

8 at the New York State Psychiatric In¬ 
stitute at the Presbyterian Medical Center 
in New York City. 

Under the direction of co-chairman, 
Dr. Edna Levine, director of the Center 
at New York University, and Dr. John 
Rainer, director of Mental Health Serv¬ 
ices for the Deaf, Department of Medical 
Genetics at the New York State Psychi¬ 
atric Institute, the workshop was geared 
to enlighten its participating psychi¬ 
atrists from Maine to Hawaii on the 
emotional problems of the deaf. 

Supported by a contract from the Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation Administration, 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C., the workshop 
included a panel of deaf adults who 
discussed adjustment problems pertain¬ 
ing to deafness. 

Dr. Kenneth Z. Altschuler, one of a 
team of three consulting psychiatrists at 
the New York School for the Deaf, de¬ 
scribed the preventive psychiatric pro¬ 
gram now in operation at the New York 
School for the Deaf. 


Dr. Rainer discussed the history of the 
mental health program at the New York 
School for the Deaf, at Rockland State 
Hospital and at the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute. He described at 
length the organization and operation of 
the psychiatric services for the deaf on 
a statewide basis. 

Following the discussions, the group of 
60 psychiatrists took part in a 90-minute 
guided tour of the educational facilities 
at the New York School for the Deaf. 

At Rockland State Hospital, the work¬ 
shop participants viewed demonstrations 
of the Psychiatric Institute in-patient pro¬ 
gram for the deaf, discussed the values 
of group therapy, occupational therapy 
and case histories. The majority of 
therapy incorporated in the treatment of 
the psychiatric problems of deaf persons 
is conducted in the language of signs. 
Those psychiatrists already working in 
this field are adept in this medium of 
communication. The breakdown in nor¬ 
mal communication with the outside 
world is often the major cause of psy¬ 
chiatric problems with which the deaf 
might be enburdened. 

The workshop closed with discussions 
in theoretical considerations in the de¬ 
velopment and psychopathology of the 
deaf, in diagnostic considerations in psy¬ 
chiatric work with the deaf, in psychiatric 
examination, testing and treatment de¬ 
veloped to deal specifically with the emo¬ 
tional and psychotic problems of those 
handicapped by deafness. 
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Montreal, Canada... 

Expo 67 

Is the Host City of the 

18 th Annual Convention of the 
International Catholic Deaf 
Association 

Sponsored by Chapter No. 58 (Montreal) 

July 9th to I5ih, 1967 

Headquarters: Sheraton Mount Royal Hotel 

(Accommodations: Sorry, the Mount Royal Hotel is filled up. 

Please contact Logexpo, Expo 67, Montreal, Quebec, Canada.) 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: ICDA Chapter No. 58 

10358 ave. Peloquin 
Montreal 12, Quebec, Canada 







SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 

10625 EASTBORNE AVENUE #1—WEST LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 



March 27, 1967 

An open letter to the students vaca¬ 
tioning at Fort Lauderdale: 

Well, I see that thousands of you col¬ 
legians—the golden youth and hope of 
America—are at it again during the 
Easter holidays at the sunny Florida city. 

I read where you pilfered delivery 
trucks, attacked a crowded bus which 
had among its passengers a mother and 
infant, battled police with a barrage of 
plundered fruit and forced elderly people 
to seek shelter in hotels as you ran 
amuk through the streets. It was a good 
show, indeed, by you muscular he-men 
of the fraternity set and bikini-clad coeds, 
and I see many of you ended up spend¬ 
ing time in jail for your daring deeds. 

* * * 

NOW, IF you rebellious heroes will 

pause for a moment, let’s take a look 

at a youth of a different breed. He’s 
Tim O’Hea of Scotia, a New York State 
town which is thousands of miles and 
thoughts away from Fort Lauderdale’s 
clogged beaches. 

Tim is what you girls would call 

“dreamy.” He’s a sandy-haired 18-year- 
old who stands 6-feet-2 and weighs 170 
pounds. He has a quick smile and a 
shy, yet engaging, manner about him. 

But Tim doesn’t sway to the strains 
of rock ’n’ roll music, doesn’t glow to 
the purr of a girl’s sweet talk, doesn’t 
always laugh when others laugh and will 
never be able to share fully the world 
around him. 

Tim O’Hea was born deaf. 

* * * 

UNDAUNTED where others may have 
been discouraged. Tim sought an outlet, 
something that would be fulfilling and 
put him on a par with other members 
of the society. The outlet was sports. 

Tim, in a determined and painstaking 
way, began to practice basketball. He 
developed an unerring jump shot, the 
skills of playmaking, the art of rebound¬ 
ing. He also developed what could be 
termed an uncanny “sixth sense.” 
Through the vibrations caused by the 
ball bouncing on the floor, he was able 
to determine where the action was even 
though he was turned away from it. 

This year, Tim made history. Playing 
for the New York State School for the 
Deaf at Rome, he tallied 634 points to 
set a city of Rome scholastic scoring 
mark. He averaged more than 28 points 
(28.8) and 25 rebounds a game on a 
schedule which included only one other 
school for the deaf. 

This achievement is remarkable, espe¬ 
cially in light of the handicap, don’t you 
think, my blissful Fort Lauderdale 
friends? 



This is high scoring Tim O'Hea of New York State 
School for the Deaf at Rome, a sandy-haired Scotia, 
N. Y., native with a broad smile and a shy atti¬ 
tude but terrific on the hardwood during the 1966- 
67 cage season. 

AND BASKETBALL isn’t all. Tim was 
the captain and quarterback on the 
school’s 8-man football team. Deaf foot¬ 
ball is an exacting art. In the huddle, 
signals are conveyed by hand. When the 
team goes to the line of scrimmage, the 
boys look to the quarterback who starts 
a rhythmic count by moving his lips. 
At the same time, the quarterback slaps 
the thigh of the center. If the count is 
two, the ball is snapped on the second 
slap; if it is three on the third slap, etc. 

Tim is also a star first baseman and 
pitcher in baseball. Surprisingly not too 
many bases are stolen on him when he 
is on the mound. That’s because he keeps 
the eyes riveted on the catcher, who 
flashes the steal sign instantly. 

A tough way to play a sport, my Flor¬ 
ida sun worshippers? Sure. But re¬ 
warding. 

And if that isn’t enough, Tim is also 
outstanding in track and field, water 
skiing and swimming. If you might note 
when he goes to the beach to swim, it’s 
to swim, not start riots. 

NATURALLY, Tim’s father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas O’Hea, are tickled 
to death with his achievements. Tim’s 
father is—hold on you hell-raisers—an 
inspector with the New York State Po¬ 
lice, and stationed at Loudonville. 

Tim, beside being a superb athlete, 
is a young man who knows what he wants 
to do in life. He plans to attend the Gal- 
laudet College for the Deaf in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., and study biology. 

So there, college vacationers, is Tim 
O’Hea. Tim, unlike you, was not born 


of sound body. He will never have all 
the opportunities for a well-rounded life 
that you have. Yet he knows what he 
is doing and where he is going and is 
treading the path of life in a steady, 
sure way. 

On the other hand, you who have the 
God-given use of all your senses are 
using your talents to protest, plunder 
and bully. It’s sad. 

But, then again, I wonder who is hap¬ 
pier—Tim O’Hea or you? 

* * * 

This is the newspaper column we like 
to read again and again. It was written 
by Ralph Martin, sports editor of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker News. We 
are sure you would read it again and 
again. That's what Herb Schreiber did 
when we showed him this column. 

Tim O’Hea, by the way, also clinched 
the national deaf prep scoring title with 
634 points (255 field goals and 124 free 
throws) for a 28.8 per game average. 
Other outstanding deaf prep sharpshoot¬ 
ers averaging more than 20 points a 
game during the cage season were Clyde 
Kimball of Austine (27.9), Lewis Evans 
of West Virginia (27.0), Johnny Jones of 
Arkansas (26.1), Charles Coward of Mis¬ 
sissippi Negro (26.0), Craig Healy of 
Clarke (25.0), Ken Eurek of Nebraska 
(24.5), Timothy Frelich of North Dakota 
(23.9), Robert Morin of Beverly (23.6), 
Robert Watts of Fanwood (22.1), Louis 
Cassinelli of Berkeley (21.8), Wayne Mill¬ 
er of Louisiana (21.2), Tommy Daugherty 
of Alabama (21.0), Doug Schnoor of Ne¬ 
braska (20.8), Charles Edwards of Ala¬ 
bama Negro (20.6), Charles Mix of Indi¬ 
ana (20.4) and Terry Buchholz of Iowa 
(20.3). 

* * * 

Indiana, Nebraska and Rome schools 
for the deaf have new cage mentors. 
They are Merle Goldman at Indiana, Joe 
Giordano at Nebraska and James Mag- 
ness at Rome. They all inherited sea¬ 
soned ball clubs, but tutored them to a 
winning season for the first time in sev¬ 
eral years. 

The Indiana Orioles finished with a 
12-9 record. A lot of water has flowed 
under the bridge since the school last 
had a record like that. ISD’s first win¬ 
ning season was in 1948-49 under Jake 
Caskey. By way of Mooresville (Ind.) 
High School and Lynchburg (Va.) Col¬ 
lege, Goldman took over from Les Mas¬ 
sey, who gave up the hardwood reins to 
concentrate on his track coaching duties. 
When he played for Lynchburg against 
Gallaudet College, Goldman never 
dreamed he’d be coaching a deaf prep 
team. 

Joe Giordano came to Nebraska from 
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The AAAD's new slate of officers who will comprise the administrative board for the year 1967-68. Left 
to right: Art Kruger of West Los Angeles, Calif., chairman of the USA-WGD Committee; Herb Schreiber 
of Inglewood, Calif., publicist; Ron Sutcliffe of Hyattsville, Md., secretary-treasurer; George Elliott of 
Baldwin Park, Calif., vice president, and Jim Barrack of Towson, Md., president. 


New York City where he grew up near 
the site of the recent World’s Fair. Like 
us, he became deaf at the age of three. 
He completed his secondary education at 
the Fanwood School and received his 
B.S. degree in physical education from 
Gallaudet College last year. 

Coach Giordano emphasized defense, 
and he developed Ken Eurek, a 5-10, 160- 
pound junior scooter, who became a lead¬ 
er in all departments. Ken is described 
by his coach as “our third shortest play¬ 
er but our leading rebounder.” The 
coach added: “I always play him against 
the best shooter of the opponent. Shoot¬ 
ing doesn’t mean the whole game. Last 
year, we lost a lot of games by 30 or 
40 points. The emphasis is on defense. 
Shooting comes last.” Reflecting Eurek’s 
value to NSD Tigers’ 10-8 record is his 
lead under each of the coach’s nine points 
of player ratings. His scoring tempo, for 
instance, was 24.5, and his rebounding 
average was 24.6. “He has perfect tim¬ 
ing,” Coach Giordano said. “Some play¬ 
ers that are 6-3 he outrebounds. If we 
need a three-point play, I will tell Ken 
to drive for the basket. He has a way 
of shooting and drawing a foul, too.” 

Superintendent J. Jay Farman of the 
Rome school, himself a former cage 
coach when he was at the Michigan 
School, hired Jimmy Magness, who in 
our opinion is one of the top deaf coaches 
in the country. The rest was easy. Jim 
took a team from a 4-13 season and turned 
it into a successful 13-9—the first win¬ 
ning season at NYSSD since 1961. True, 
he had some “horses,” but much of the 
team’s success is due to his coaching. 

Magness, who has a magic touch for 
turning out outstanding cage teams, suc¬ 
ceeded in working his charm at NYSSD 
by installing the full-court press and the 
well-balanced attack as part of the road 
to success. His team handed Georgetown 
High its only defeat of the year, win¬ 
ning 60-59 in overtime. The Trojans en¬ 
tered the Class D sectional tournament, 


26 teams in all, and won their first sec¬ 
tional meet game in which they ever par¬ 
ticipated, but lost the second one to 
Georgetown which went to the finals and 
lost by one point. Some of the Trojans’ 
nine losses were to powerhouses. For 
example, Remsen High, which beat 
NYSSD in overtime, went as far as the 
semifinals, and Old Forge High, which 
beat the Trojans twice this year, also 
made it to the finals in their sectional. 

The new Rome coach, who came to 
Rome last year from Florida School for 
the Negro Deaf where he served as cage 
mentor, complied a won-lost record of 
154-78 during his 10 years there. In 1961 
his team, winning 22 and losing only four, 
was ranked second in the state of Flor¬ 
ida. During the period of 1960 to 1964 
his team went to four state tournaments. 

Magness, while at Gallaudet College 


where he received his B.S. degree, was an 
outstanding wrestler and holds the college 
record for the fastest fall of 23 seconds. 
He holds medals in the 123 and 130-pound 
classes. He also studied at North Caro¬ 
lina A&T College and did graduate work 
at Florida State, University of Kansas 
and his alma mater. He lives with his 
wife and four children and teaches lan¬ 
guage, civics and algebra in the rotating 
classes. 

Well, enough of this as our 18th annual 
deaf prep basket-tossing story will be in 
the next issue. 

Now we’ll let our old friend Toivo Lind- 
holm take over and tell you about coaches 
in our schools for the deaf . . . 



"Chairman Joe" Myklebust is happy because the 
23rd annual AAAD meet was a success socially 
and financially. And he is indebted to the commit¬ 
tee people who worked so tirelessly to put it 
over. The tournament was a satisfying experience 
for those fine people in Omaha and Council Bluffs. 
The compliments were overwhelming. 



HALL OF FAME LUNCHEON HONOREES—At the 1967 AAAD basketball tournament five men were 
singled out for honors at the Hall of Fame luncheon. At the left is Clyde Nutt of Pine Bluff, Ark., the 
1966 Athlete of the Year. The others, in order after Nutt, are the latest inductees into the AAAD Hall 
of Fame; Coach Nick Peterson of Omaha, Neb., Coach Anthony Panella of Swarthmore, Pa., Player 
Charles Marshall of Jacksonville, III., and Leader Charley Whisman of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A Citation for Our Coaches! 

By Toivo Lindholm 

How often have you, spectators, gone 
home disgusted and disgruntled because 
the boys at your state school had just 
lost another game? In this morose mood 
you find fault with the coach. He should 
be hanged in effigy! He should be re¬ 
placed ! 

You have experienced such feelings? 


Aquinas High School _ 

Big Bear High School _ 

Boys’ Republic _ 

California School for the Deaf, Riverside 

Notre Dame High School - 

Rim of the World High School 
Twin Pines High School . 

Webb School _ 


But let’s look at the situation carefully. 
You’d be surprised! Unless, of course, 
you’ve known—or realized it before! 

I investigated! And came out marvel¬ 
ing that our deaf boys have won more 
than their fair share of games! 

I asked Warren Fauth, athletic direc¬ 
tor at the California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside, to list for me the number of 
students at schools the CSDR plays. Let’s 
look at the list! 


Total 

Number of 


Enrollment 

Boys (approx.) 


.... 340 

340 

4 yr. 

350 

175 

4 yr. 

125 

125 

4 yr. 

170 

85 

4 yr. 

. 300 

300 

4 yr. 

500 

250 

4 yr. 

... 70 

70 

4 yr. 

200 

200 

4 yr. 


in effigy. I’ll watch future games more 
appreciatively and sympathetically, and 
not raise ulcers if my team does not play 
well! I’ll pat the coach on the back fig¬ 
uratively and indeed when the team plays 
well, even in defeat. And I’ll expect the 
team to go on fighting to the end, and 
display sportsmanship throughout. 

Now I can appreciate better the mean¬ 
ing in Grantland Rice’s couplet: 

When the One Great Scorer comes to 
write against your name— 

He marks—not that you won or lost 
—but how you played the game. 


The deaf ladies do have a golf asso¬ 
ciation. Mrs. Evelyn Zola has to say 
about it as follows . . . 

The Midwest Deaf Ladies 
Golf Association Story 



Fred Moore, Eddie Foltz, S. Robey Burns, 
Nick Peterson of Nebraska, T. Carlton 
Lewellyn of Virginia, Frederick Hughes 
of Gallaudet and other great coaches 
of deaf teams! 

I’ll think twice before even thinking of 
hanging the coach of my favorite team 


The forthcoming program of the third 
annual tourney of the Midwest Deaf 
Ladies Golf Association will be held at the 
Palos Country Club, Palos County, Illi¬ 
nois, on Friday and Saturday, August 
4-5, 1967. 

The schedule for the entire tourney 
is being arranged by Hostess Marion 
Barr (Ill.) and her able committee. 

At the first meeting on Thursday eve¬ 
ning there will be the election of the new 
officers and discussion of playing rules. 

Next morning, on Friday, following 
coffee and treats, the first round of nine 
holes will tee off at White Golf Course. 
After the noon luncheon a brief meeting 
will be held to select the hostess for the 
1968 golf tourney which will be held at 
Alpine Valley Resort, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 

On Saturday morning, after coffee and 
donuts, the gals will play the final nine 
hole round at the Red Golf Course. 
Prizes will be awarded to the low scores. 

The highlight of the elaborate program 


LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF's basketball team became the third club in the 23-year history 
of the AAAD to repeat as national champion. Des Moines in 1951-52 and Milwaukee in 1954-55 are the 
other teams to match this record. Big Leon Grant sparked the Angels' offensive output with 88 points 
in three games and also starred with his intimidating defensive play. Seated, left to right: Coach Lou 
Dyer, David Freedman, Willie Barnes, Jim Renshaw, Billy Spears, Jerry Moore. Standing: Athletic 
Director Marvin Greenstone, Jim Rewolinski, Darby Burrell, Leon Grant, Jim Reineck, Manager Saul 
Lukacs. 


To quote Mr. Fauth further: 

These schools (listed above) make up 
the Arrowhead League, one of the six 
leagues made up of small schools in 
Southern California. The Arrowhead 
League is one of the toughest of the 
small school leagues. In playoffs in ev¬ 
ery sport where schools of approximate¬ 
ly equal size are matched, our league 
representative has always given a good 
account of itself. In most instances we 


have reached the semifinals and finals, 
and have won several championships in 
our division. 

CSDR plays in a league where compe¬ 
tition is keen and meets some of the 
best teams in the small school division 
in Southern California. We need to make 
no apologies for our sports record in this 
league. Unquote. 

The CSDR record since the school’s 
founding in 1953: 


Won Lost 

Football—10 years _ 18 38 

Basketball—11 years - 40 105 

Baseball—7 years - 10 49 

Track—7 years: First in league 4 times; third once; fourth twice. 


Tied 

1 


The CSDR enrollment in the high 
school division is 170; that is, without 
the other three divisions which otherwise 
would bring the entire CSDR enrollment 
to and past 500. Other schools in the 
Arrowhead League listed above are strict¬ 
ly high school level. 

The only school on the list that seems 
to be on the CSDR level in number of 
high school students is Twin Pines High 
School. Others outstrip us, materially- 
speaking, 125 up to 340. 

But in track and field meets CSDR 
shines. For the last four years up to 
last season we were the champions in 
the league! 

We also realized what additional ad¬ 
vantage the hearing teams have on the 
deaf in voice calling plays, giving warn¬ 
ing, guiding plays as in basketball where 
player under basket and in the clear 
calls for ball; in baseball where sideline 
coaching is not illegal, etc. Still the deaf 
boys have done as well as they did. 

What is true for CSDR must be true 
for other state schools for the deaf in 
the nation! Many of whom have total 
enrollments hovering around 200-250—or, 
say, 50-65 in the high school category. 
Or, say, 25-33 boys to pick from to make 
up a football team, basketball team, base¬ 
ball team, track and field squad. 

Coaches of schools for the deaf in the 
nation, stand up and take a bow! Ma¬ 
terial for material, you’re the world 
beaters! In the same class with the great 
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MIDWEST LADY GOLFERS—Standing, left to right: Hazel Smith (Mich.), Elaine Bos (Minn.), Geraldine 
Nelson (III.), Josephine Kelpine (Wis.), Nellie Vance (Mich.), Janie Dunham (Mich.), Bobbie Le Fors—"66 
MDGA Queen (la.), Jean Burton (Minn.), Janet Smith (Mich.), Carol Meagher (Wis.), Janet Kluck (Wis.), 
Jean Hauser (Wis.), Evelyn Zola (Wis.), Ann Prinzevalle (III.). Kneeling: Pat Rise (Wis.), Marion Barr 
(III.), Joanne Rodgers (Mich.), Ruth Goodstein (N.Y.), Elaine Kressin (Wis.). 


will be the presentation of trophies to 
the winners, at the MDGA banquet. The 
1967 Queen will be announced, followed 
by a floor show and dancing. 

How did the Midwest Deaf Ladies Golf 
Association come to be organized? After 
many years of watching the men golf¬ 
ers of MDGA enjoying themselves, the 
wives felt like the typical “golf widows,” 
lingering around the golf courses. The 
turning point was reached in 1963 at 
Michigan when Ann Prinzevalle’s husband 
(Ill.) bid for the 1964 tourney to be held 
at the Wagon Wheel Resort in Rockton, 


Ill. Ann Prinzevalle and Evelyn Zola 
(Wis.) decided to have an event for the 
“golf widows” also. 

It was worked out to have A. Prinze¬ 
valle as the chairlady and E. Zola as 
the secretary, assisted by Jean Cordano 
(Wis.). The Rockton Invitational Deaf 
Ladies Golf Tourney was the start. The 
prizes and entertainment were to be fur¬ 
nished by the Rockford Deaf Ladies 
Commission composed of A. Prinzevalle, 
Lois Nelson, Ruth Campton and Maxine 
Rose, all from Rockford. 

Fifty women turned up for the organi¬ 


zational meeting, at which the purpose 
of the group was stated, officers were 
elected, the hostess for 1965 was appointed 
and membership rules were set up. 

As previously pointed out, the purpose 
of the association were to promote in¬ 
terest in the sport of golf and to pro¬ 
vide a women’s tournament as a com¬ 
panion to the MDGA. The first group of 
officers were: A. Prinzevalle, president; 
E. Zola, secretary-treasurer; Jean Cor¬ 
dano, parliamentarian; Patty Sue Ploysa 
(NY), golf etiquette and golf rules. The 
appointment of the vice president and 
hostess for 1965 tourney at Minnesota 
was Phyllis Johnson (Minn.). 

During the two-day tourney at Rock¬ 
ton twenty gals from surrounding states 
played. Class A champ winner was P. 
Ploysa, who played like a true profes¬ 
sional with a lower score than the men’s. 
Jean Hauser, who is the only licensed 
deaf female pilot in U.S., was runnerup. 
Hazel Smith (Mich.) who learned to play 
only that year, was Class B champ and 
Phyllis Johnson was runnerup. The Cal¬ 
loway (handicap) was Ruth Reinick, who 
never touched a golf club or ball previous 
to the tourney; she must be a natural 
golfer. 

Marion Barr drew the $100 prize at 
the MDGA banquet and donated to the 
newly formed organization for a head 
start. The members v/ere so thrilled to 
get rich overnight! 

In 1965, the first annual tourney was 
held at the Parkway Motel, Minneapolis, 
under the supervision of the Minneapolis 
Golf Commission, Pat Johnson, Lois Op- 
seth (whose husband was the thrice 
champ of MDGA), Jean Burton, Elaine 
Bos and Pat Swanson. The program went 
along smoothly. Twenty golfers partici¬ 
pated; champs and runnerups were: 
Classes A and B, P. Ploysa, J. Hauser, 
E. Bos and L. Opseth, respectively. The 
handicap champ was Nellie Vance 
(Mich.), who first learned to play golf 
that year. The highlight of the tourney 
was the luncheon at the posh Coleman’s 
at which 40 elaborately gowned ladies 
and each received a gift. 

The second annual tournament was held 
at Tyrenena Golf Course, Lake Mills, 
Wis., and the Wisconsin crew was: J. 
Hauser, chairman, Pat Rise and Elaine 
Kressin. The 19 entrants played and the 
Class A and runnerup were J. Hauser 
and P. Rise respectively. E. Zola won 
the Class B championship with Ruth Gold¬ 
stein (NY) as runnerup. Carol Meagher 
(Wis) was the handicap champ. 

An interesting tour to Aztalan State 
Park to view the Indian burial mounds 
rounded out the program. 

The secretary has preserved records 
and pictures of the association activities 
in an album and a newsletter is issued 
three times a year to the members. 

So, gals, brush up on your golfing, or 
take up this nice sport. Play at least 
five times before entering the next tour¬ 
ney. The chairman for MDGA is A1 Van 
Nevel (Ill.) at the Palos Country Club, 
Palos Park, Ill. (southwest of Chicago), 
the dates are August 4-5, 1967. 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 

* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . 


JOIN TODAY! 


For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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This fine EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF cage squad from Oakland, Calif., seeded No. 2 in the 
nationals, proved it was the No. 2 club in the country. It defeated two former national champions. New 
York Union League, 75-61, and DCCD, 73-71, before losing to its arch rival and defending national cham¬ 
pion, Los Angeles, in the finals, 77-83. Left to right: Manager David Hecht, Jerry Berlowitz, Melvin 
Pederson, Gary Hendrix (MVP of the 23rd nationals), Tom Zarembka, Bob O'Donnell, Bob Amundsen, 
Gary Tyhurst, Mike Hagerty, Rich Hendrix, Player-Coach Joe Velez. 



Little Chief (Vice President) of the AAAD's 10/25 
Club Sol Deitch of Chicago, III., presents his Best’ 
Sportsman Trophy to Eddie Woodside of Dallas 
five. Eddie also got another trophy for being 
selected on the all-tournament first team at the 
recent national tournament hosted by Omaha-Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 


Sanford Robey Burns 

Sanford Robey Burns, 77, probably the 
best-known of all sports personalities in 
the United States, died on April 22, 1967, 
of a heart ailment. Funeral services 
were conducted in Alexandria, Virginia, 
with interment in Freeport, Illinois, his 
hometown. 

Meningitis at the age of three resulted 
in Robey’s deafness. After a year in an 
oral day school in Chicago, he was en¬ 
rolled in the Illinois School for the Deaf 
at Jacksonville. After graduation he con¬ 
tinued his education at Gallaudet College, 
receiving his bachelor’s degree in 1919. 
His athletic career was highlighted by 
his defensive ability in football. 

Returning to his alma mater, the Illi¬ 
nois School, as coach, Robey fielded some 
great football and basketball teams. Af¬ 
ter a long battle, he succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing membership for ISD in the state 
high school athletic association. 

In 1935, Robey pioneered USA partici¬ 
pation in the International Games of the 


Deaf when he raised funds and took two 
of his schoolboy stars, Wayne Otten and 
John Chudzikiewicz, to the London Games. 
He kept pushing his country’s participa¬ 
tion almost singlehandedly until 1957, 
when with American Athletic Association 
of the Deaf backing the USA sent a large 
contingent to the Milan Games. The 
Comite Internatioanl des Sports Silencieux 
recognized his leadership electing him to 
its executive committee in 1955. Subse¬ 
quently he served as first vice president 
for six years. The Washington Games in 
1965 were dedicated to him. 

President of the AAAD from 1947-1949, 
Burns was elected to its Hall of Fame 
in 1954. With his copy of the Chicago 
Tribune in hand, he was a familiar fig¬ 
ure at the regional and national basket¬ 
ball tournaments and other events of 
the deaf. 

Robey left the Illinois School in 1937 
and was employed by the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture until his retirement 
in 1964. Both before and after retire¬ 
ment he made many trips all over the 
world, one of his most enjoyable jaunts 
being one to the Olympic Games in Tokyo 
in 1964. In January of this year, he went 
to Rio de Janeiro for the Latin Ameri¬ 
can Games for the Deaf. Then in Febru¬ 
ary he went to Berchtesgaden, West Ger¬ 
many, for the Winter Games of the Deaf. 
He suffered another heart attack on this 
trip and was hospitalized until the time 
of his death. 

Nearest surviving kin is a sister who 
resides in Alexandria. 


It isn't too early to make your 
plans to attend the next 

NAD 

CONVENTION 

Las Vegas, Nevada 

JUNE 17-22, 1968 


RESULTS OF 1967 AAAD 
REGIONAL CAGEFESTS 

Central 

Milwauke 84, Akron 81 (OT) 

Chicago 53, Flint 33 
Milwaukee 113, Anderson 63 
Chicago 64, Northeastern 61 
Anderson 84, Flint 62 
Northeastern 76, Akron 67 
Northeastern 86, Anderson 70 (3rd place) 
Milwaukee 81, Chicago 70 (championship) 
MVP—Dennis Ross of Milwaukee 

Southwest 

Houston 67, Tulsa 42 

Little Rock 67, Alexandria 13 

Jackson 53, Baton Rouge 39 

Dallas 75, San Antonio 47 

Tulsa 69, Alexandria 37 

San Antonio 67, Baton Rouge 65 

Houston 66, Little Rock 58 

Dallas 72, Jackson 52 

Tulsa 68, San Antonio 52 (5th place) 

Little Rock 69, Jackson 61 (3rd place) 

Dallas 94, Houston 93 (championship) 

MVP—Larry Bookman of Houston 

Farwest 

Los Angeles 187, Phoenix 43 

Tucson 98, Gold & Green 93 

Gold & Green 100, Phoenix 56 (3rd place) 

Los Angeles 114, Tucson 59 (championship) 

MVP—Leon Grant of Los Angeles 

Northwest 

Portland 62, Seattle 33 

Edmonton 48, Vancouver 37 

Salt Lake City 62, Portland 60 

Oakland 84, Edmonton 27 

Seattle 58, Vancouver 24 (5th place) 

Portland 56, Edmonton 49 (3rd place) 

Oakland 105, Salt Lake City 70 (champion¬ 
ship) 

MVP—George Stothart of Edmonton 

Southeast 

Washington DCCD 66, Palms 54 
Roanoke 68, Frederick 40 
Nashville 43, Spartanburg 35 
Washington CCAD 70, Atlanta 52 
Frederick 54, Palms 52 (OT) 

Spartanburg 77, Atlanta 46 
DCCD 66, Roanoke 48 
CCAD 46, Nashville 44 (OT) 

Spartanburg 63, Frederick 57 (5th place) 
Nashville 48, Roanoke 39 (3rd place) 

DCCD 81, CCAD 64 (championship) 

MVP—Gene' Smith of DCCD 

Midwest 

Denver 87, Des Moines 39 

St. Louis 78, Omaha 63 

Kansas City 84, Wichita 55 

Minnepaul 79, Sioux Falls 66 

Omaha 58, Des Moines 50 

Sioux Falls 56, Wichita 40 

Denver 64, St. Louis 54 

Minnepaul 77, Kansas City 70 

Omaha 59, Sioux Falls 53 (OT) (5th place) 

Kansas City 79, St. Louis 70 (3rd place) 

Minnepaul 87, Denver 66 (championship) 

MVP—Ron Johnson of Minnepaul 

Eastern 

Philadelphia 62, DeSales 53 
Worcester 50, Hartford 36 
Philadelphia 65, Pelicans 56 
Union League 59, Worcester 38 
DeSales 67, Hartford 59 (5th place) 

Pelicans 70, Worcester 61 (3rd place) 

Union League 95, Philadelphia 69 (cham¬ 
pionship) 

MVP—Jack Antal of Union League 


ARKANSAS 

Association of the Deaf, Inc. 

Biennial Convention 

Little Rock, Ark. 

JUNE 30, JULY 1 & 2, 1967 

FOR INFORMATION: 

Mrs. Charlotte Collums 

5115 F Street 

Little Rock, Ark. 72205 

❖ * * 

Frat. Div. No. 5 will sponsor a 
2-day picnic July 3 and 4. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT PAID ADVERTISEMENT PAID “ADVERTISEMENT ‘ ‘ PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Where to, NAD?? 


The following Proposals for submission to the NAD Council 
of Representatives in Convention, June, 1968, at Las Vegas, Nev., 
are offered now for the consideration of all members of NAD. 
Especially do we recommend them for study by the Coop¬ 
erating Member Associations (CMAs) and the Order of the 
Georges. We here seek the endorsement of all such Proposals 
and request each and every CMA to instruct their representa¬ 
tive or delegate to join in this coalition to rid NAD of its oli¬ 
garchic government, thereby effecting maturity therein and 
securing 100 percent affiliation of all state CMA’s. 

The author—a Regular Member of the District of Columbia 
Association of the Deaf—requests each representative of every 
CMA to correspond with him, whereby he may print all letters 
and return to every writer with a plan of operation and action 
subject to the approval of all writers. At your option enclose $1 
to help defray costs of printing and mailing. Full accounting 
will be submitted to the coalition and we propose any balance 
be turned over to NAD. 

As I have declared my candidacy as representative from 
DC AD, I am presenting these proposals to the same in con¬ 
vention. I will seek to have DC AD give endorsement to them 
in entirety and thus be instructed to present same at the forth¬ 
coming NAD Convention. A consensus among numerous NAD 
members in DCAD likely will give that endorsement to these 
proposals, or a great majority of them. 

In the event I am not elected, the official representative 
will bear such instruction from DCAD and I will turn over to 
him all correspondence relative here to and assist him in any 
way helpful to adoption of such proposals. Regardless of the 
outcome of such election, I shall be at the convention in the 
’01 General Assembly and be subject to call for service at all 
times. 


As you will note—by your copy of NAD’s By-Laws—most 
of the proposals are self-explanatory. Where deserving it, we 
have included our considerations accompanying the proposals. 

We talk much of being deprived of full participation in 
the mainstream of America, yet do little to voluntarily get in. 
If we are going to get in at all, we should now get some real 
practice and set some examples for eventual acceptable par¬ 
ticipation therein. The election proposal here will enable us 
just that experience—for there are those of us who aspire to 
political office in the hearing world . . . this writer for one! 
You may note that our so-called “leaders” go before many po¬ 
litical and bureaucratic offices and preach the capabilities of 
the Deaf—then turn about face and say to our faces: “Don’t 
Worry! You’re a dimwit, dumb! We’ll take care of it for you!” 
With such negative convictions, NAD is going nowhere. We 
must effect this change wherein the intelligence and capabilities 
of the general population of the Deaf are given its due merit. 
They are really and truly responsible citizens of their country! 
Why not in NAD, too! 

In addition—pending republication of the Endowment Fund 
plan—we question the wisdom of locating the NAD Home Office 
in the District of Columbia. It appears strongly that should 
be situated in a more central location nationally such as Den¬ 
ver, Colo., Kansas City or St. Louis, Mo., or thereabouts. It 
would seem sufficient to have a Washington office headed by 
and Executive Secretary or bureau chief for purposes of gov¬ 
ernment liaison. As we know many of the welfare programs 
of government are partisan political, they as such have only 
a tenure for as long as the White House is manned by the 
party in power. No telling that in the near future there may 
be lean pickings for welfare seekers—with the ascendancy of 
a Republican president. 


PROPOSITIONS TO BE INTRODUCED TO COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR ADOPTION IN CON¬ 
VENTION BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA, JUNE 17-22, 1968: 


ARTICLE II 

A PROPOSAL to Amend Section 2a, Article II: 

Repeal word combination “and/or” and substitute therefor 
the word: and , AND add after the words: “Executive Sec¬ 
retary” the words: , when one is employed, . 

CONSIDERATA: An NAD president can under these words exclude an elected 
Secretary-Treasurer who by mandate and by these By-Laws is on the Staff 
to serve. See Article IV, Section 3h. 

also in the next to last sentence kill the words: “Executive 
Board” and substitute therefor the words: Council of Delegates 
and after the last word in the section add: subject to approval 
of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE III 

A PROPOSAL to Amend Section 2a, Article III: 
kill words: “. . . on the last day of each alternate biennial 
convention ...” and substitute therefor the following: . . . 

at biennial conventions of Cooperating Member Associations 
during the months of June, July and August by popular vote 
of all Life, Regular, Associate and Individual members affil¬ 
iated with such Cooperating Member Association, proxies and/ 
or mail ballots permitted. Such ballots shall be prepared in 
proper form and distributed by the NAD Home Office, then 
pick up with the words: “beginning . . . 
also in the last sentence, after the first “each”, add words: 

Cooperating Member Association's, 
also after the second “each” add the words: Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber Association, 
also add NEW section, thus: 

Section 2b. Each candidate for office shall have the ma¬ 
jority endorsement of his home association certified by writ¬ 
ten document signed by his home association president and 
secretary-treasurer and the majority endorsement of at least 
two other cooperating member associations certified in writing 
by the respective officers of said associations. Copies of such 
certification, forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of NAD 
shall entitle such nominee to a place on the ballot. 

and substitute letter “2c” in place of present “2b” and kill all 
words after “office”, and substitute therefor the following: 

. . . the vote shall be taken as above stated and such candi¬ 
date shall receive a majority of votes cast to be elected. 


CONSIDERATA: Bring home to the state associations the responsibility of 
electing National officers and Board members. This is one big reason many 
prospective members are holding out, arguing that the present system creates 
a Grand Duchy a la LBJ's Texas Establishment, which has no place in the 
type of organization that is NAD. After the proper tests of qualification by 
their home associations, let the candidates out to the hustings to prove their 
mettle and at the same time learn first hand the problems and needs of 
state associations. Then never again need the Board worry of being accused 
of unduly influencing the Council and railroading its choices through. 


A PROPOSAL to Repeal Section 4a, Article III: 
kill all of Section 4 and substitute therefor NEW SECTION: 

Section 4a. Nominating statements of each and all quali¬ 
fied candidates for office shall be carried free of charge in 
not more than one full page each in three successive issues of 
the official publication during the months of February-May, 
inclusive, prior to biennial elections. 


A PROPOSAL to Amend Section 5a, Article III: 
kill word combination “and/or” and substitute therefor the 
word: and 

and add after the word “Executive Secretary”, the words: 

when one is employed. 


A PROPOSAL to Amend Section 8a, Article III: 

kill all of Section 8a and substitute therefor the three fol¬ 
lowing NEW sections: 

Section 8a. The president of the national association shall, 
for his full services, be paid the salary of $10,000 per annum, 
plus expenses not to exceed $4,000, and for every 1,000 new 
members taken into the national association, he shall receive 
an additional $500.00 per annum salary until the amount of 
$30,000.00 is reached where it shall stop and be. Likewise his 
expenses allowance shall increase by $500.00 per 1,000 new 
members unless terminated or restricted by the Council of 
Delegates. He shall serve for two terms only. 

Section 8b. The vice presidents shall receive a salary of 
$40.00 per diem plus expenses for services rendered upon call 
by the president and/or Executive Board. They shall serve 
for four terms only. 

Section 8c. The secretary-treasurer of the national asso¬ 
ciation shall, for his full services, be paid the salary of 
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$8,000.00 per annum plus expenses not to exceed $3,000.00 and 
for every 1,000 new members taken into the association he 
shall receive an additional $500.00 per annum salary until the 
amount of $25,000.00 is reached where it shall stop and be. 
His expense allowance shall be increased from time to time 
as the Council of Delegates shall deem fitting and proper. 
He shall serve for two terms only. 

CONSIDERATA: It is felt that NAD has long needed professional-type, public 
relations-oriented officers, with wide experience in this type work together 
with the proper level-headedness, practical-mindedness, humility and dedication 
to put NAD on an expanded and strong standing nationally. Hence there Is 
no doubt such men will come forward under these incentives to serve with 
these proposed by-law changes and additions. And we know any 58-year-old 
Deaf citizen will not be jeopardized in chucking his career for employment by 
NAD and serving until his retirement. (His Social Security and other retirement 
options can be kept intact by working until the age of 65.) 


ARTICLE V 

A PROPOSAL to Amend Section la, Article V: 

Kill words: “Council of Representatives” and substitute 
therefor the words: Cooperating Member Associations. 

A PROPOSAL to Amend Section 2a, Article V: 

Kill the word “may” in the last sentence of this section. 

A PROPOSAL to Amend Section 2b, Article V: 

Add the word not after “shall” at beginning of section. 

CONSIDERATA: Here as throughout these present by-laws the Board is in¬ 
vested with the power to supersede the Council and even the entire mem¬ 
bership. Being presently composed of members selected by itself there can be 
no telling what one proposal they can institute to the detriment of every 
other state association. Such a prerogative rightly belongs to at least a 
majority vote of all state association officers. Board members should feel 
relieved of this responsibility. And in no case ever does the wisdom of a 10- 
member Board excel that of 100 plus state association officers. 


A PROPOSAL to Amend Section 2d, Article V: 

Kill word “shall” in last sentence of this section and substi¬ 
tute therefor the word: may 

A PROPOSAL to Add NEW section “e” and cause present sec¬ 
tion “e” to become Section f.: 

Section e. It shall be compulsory that minutes of meetings 
of the Executive Board and official correspondence between 
all members be submitted verbatim in copies to the editor 
of the official publication and the same be printed verbatim 
in 5-6 point type in the pages thereof within the following 
month of occurrence. 

CONSIDERATA: We feel the public has a right to know more than it is 
expedient to members of the Board not to handle this task. Also the rationale 
of a newsletter from the Home Office shall die out and the savings in cost 
of that item can be more equitably expended in the pages of Deaf American 
whose readership comprises a greater number of deaf people who can help 
NAD than present readership of a newsletter. We do not subscribe to the 
assertion of some responsible people in NAD that we first pay then be 
informed. Contrarily prospective members shall first be informed or they shall 
not part with the amount of their dues. NAD must go to the public in the 
manner of a business stock corporation wherein full revelation is first made 
before it expects to secure public monies. 


ARTICLE VI 

A PROPOSAL to Amend Section la, Article VI: 

After the word “years”, add the following: during the first 
week of September in the Home Office, or if necessary, in 
some more suitable building contiguous thereto. 

CONSIDERATA: To enable cooperating member associations to wind up their 
conventions during the period June-August inclusive and prepare business for 
submission to NAD delegate conventions. Meeting in the Home Office, a more 
intelligent study of operations and plans can be made by Delegates and a 
more constructive and progressive convention had. Then NAD can forever dis¬ 
pense with hotel expenses and the onerous tasks incident thereto. 

and after the word: “National”, add the word: Delegate. 


A PROPOSAL to Repeal ALL of Section 2, Article VI: 

CONSIDERATA: See considerations to Section la above. 


A PROPOSAL to Amend Section 4, Article VI and ALL THE BY¬ 
LAWS, wherever it and they appear: 

Kill word “Representatives” and substitute therefor the 
word: Delegates. 

CONSIDERATA: This long mouthful of a word is a costly printer's and typ¬ 
ist's nightmare. It serves no more than to cause a run-over line of type. 
Delegate is synonymous and more apt. 

A PROPOSAL to Amend Section 4a, Article VI and ALL THE 
BY-LAWS wherever it and they apply: 
kill the words: “assembly and” in heading and kill all of 
the first sentence therein and substitute therefor the follow¬ 
ing opening sentence: 

Section 4a. Each delegate convention shall be comprised 
of the Council of Delegates consisting of duly appointed dele¬ 
gates of cooperating member associations, the four officers, 
six other members of the Executive Board and the repre¬ 
sentative! s) of the Order of the Georges. . . . now pick up 
2nd sentence and balance of present section. 


CONSIDERATA: The above simplifies the business of the convention. The 
General Assembly concept is only a superfuous repeat of state association 
conventions and delegates are sufficiently apprised of their home association 
wishes and instructions. With the historically negligible NAD convention net 
roceeds and the combined cost to all state associations of $12,500.00, it can 
e seen it is on the red side when we consider the myriad needs of the 
state associations and NAD itself in the way of more research as to the 
welfare of the Deaf and added services to the states by the NAD Home 
Office and Staff. The Order of the Georges is free to form their national 
caucus or convention anywhere to elect its delegates and prepare their pro¬ 
posals for submission to NAD delegate conventions. NAD cannot treat the 
Georges in any more preference than CMA's receive. And big NAD conven¬ 
tions are undue competition for attendance at state conventions. The state 
conventions will enjoy and benefit, in turns, from hosting the Cultural Or¬ 
ganizations, Repertory Theater and other presentations and national sporting 
and recreational events. 


A PROPOSAL to Amend Section 7, Article VI: 
kill first sentence and substitute therefor the following open¬ 
ing sentence: 

Section 7a. Delegate conventions shall meet in two 3Vi- 
hour sessions daily on three successive days, though a fourth 
day may be declared by vote of the Council in session on 
its third day. . . . 

and RE-WRITE entire section without “General Assembly” and 
without “elections of officers”—to comply with the foregoing 
amendments and additions. 


ARTICLE VIII 

A PROPOSAL to Amend Section la, Article VIII: 
at the end of this section, kill the period, and add: unless a 
sound and justifiable plan of intent so to do shall have been 
presented to all Cooperating Member Association officers and 
unanimous acceptance secured from each and every one of 
them. 

CONSIDERATA: There may come a time between conventions when it may 
be considered necessary to do just that. As an example: NAD may find it 
necessary to take a long-term loan such as on its proposed acquisition of 
real estate for a Home Office and may find itself short of the full purchase 
price. However, there will be the need to assure the means to repay the loan. 


ARTICLE XVI 

A PROPOSAL to Amend Section la, Article XVI: 
kill the period at end of first sentence and add the following: , 

provided, in the case of Regular members, the proposed 
amendment, addition or repeal is first deliberated and passed 
by his home association and in the case of Individual mem¬ 
bers that their proposed amendment, addition or repeal, be 
first submitted for deliberation and action to the Order of 
the Georges in caucus. Except in the case of Life Members, 
they may submit bills and/or proposals direct to the Council. 
CONSIDERATA: All Proposals for submission should stand a "test" in order to 
relieve the delegate convention of the necessity of having to screen all such 
Proposals, thereby saving valuable Committee time. 

and Repeal Section lb, Article XVI. 

A PROPOSAL to Amend Section Id, Article XVI: 
kill the period at end of this subsection and add the follow¬ 
ing: , providing the Board shall not engage the Association 
in any activity, business or function inconsistent with the 
stated purposes of being as outlined in the Preamble to these 
By-Laws and providing the non-profit nature of the Associa¬ 
tion be preserved. 

CONSIDERATA: As respects non-stock, non-profit corporations, charter com¬ 
missions do not as a practice scrutinize constitutions and by-laws of appli¬ 
cants to determine whether their articles of incorporation comply. Though 
they are legally liable to seek license in compliance with their by-laws, 
many applicants do not—instead engaging their associations in pure business 
ventures or the financing of others in return for kickbacks. This addition 
may be good reminder to the officers and good insurance against such pros¬ 
pect in NAD. Let's prevent the emergence of any monster in NAD. 


ARTICLE XIX 

A PROPOSAL to Amend Section b, Article XIX: 
after the second “organization” (singular) in that section, 

add the following: in that organization's home state. 

and kill the period at end and add the words: , providing such 
organization be actively engaged in such pursuits solely for 
the general welfare and benefit of deafened people only. 


Watch forthcoming issues for advertising from Goodwin 
Land & Development Corp., which will have a suite at Conven¬ 
tion Headquarters, June, 1968 

HERB L. GOODWIN, 

Regular Member, Dist. of Columbia Assn, of the Deaf; 
Candidate for Representative, DC AD 
(President, G. L. D. C.) 

Chantilly, Virginia 22021 





Letter to the Editor 

Dear Editor: 

The editorial in the latest issue of The 
Frat prompts this letter. This article is 
related to the NTID. I am tempted to 
preface NTID with the word “contro¬ 
versial,” but from past experience I have 
learned that in the deaf world that is 
a dirty word. 

Why am I writing this letter? Mainly 
to get things off my chest—there is no 
doubt in my mind that I am just “a voice 
in the wilderness” and no one but you 
will hear these “things.” 

Just how was the NTID born? The 
superintendent of the Arkansas School for 
the Deaf—Mr. Parks—was an attending 
midwife and so very many times I have 
listened to him on the subject of the 
school—it was literally his brainchild and 
as such his pride and joy—let me empha¬ 
size the word “WAS”—lately Mr. Parks 
has proved to be uncommonly silent on 
the subject. 

About two decades ago at a educators 
meeting in Georgia, Mr. Parks broached 
the subject of how sorely the deaf needed 
a technical school. Twenty years ago 
the word “automation” was just a word 
in the dictionary—not something that is 
praised, dreaded, lauded and damned like 
it is today. The president at that meet¬ 
ing appointed a committee to look into 
the subject, and then for the next 15 
years the dream of a Technical School 
for the Deaf was just a dream to Mr. 
Parks. 

And then, lo and behold, the dream -be¬ 
came a reality—you are acquainted with 
the dramatic signing of the bill by Presi¬ 
dent Johnson that sent the wheels of the 
project into motion. Mr. Parks has a 
pen in a beautiful frame which he re¬ 
ceived from LBJ at this signing. I often 
wonder what he thinks as he gazes at 
the pen which reposes on his desk. 

More committees were appointed in the 
upper echelons. The NTID took on the 
proportions of a “second Harvard,” and 
the folks who had been in on the idea 
from the very inception were more than 
bewildered. It was at the meeting of the 
superintendents held at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, in 1966 that we realized what 
was going to happen. Such a far cry from 
the sorely needed Technical School for 
the Deaf (we still need one very badly), 
but even then we held out hopes that 
the school would bear a slight resem¬ 
blance to the original idea. 

Now with the reports that come from 
the esteemed Dr. Frisina—I can no longer 
ignore the ache in my heart and wonder 
where our boys and girls who cannot go 
to Gallaudet will go. To the NTID?—don’t 
make me laugh—I feel more like crying. 

Charlotte Collums 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
40 — THE DEAF AMERICAN 


From the 

Threshing Floor 

By George Propp 



The Thresher spent four days in Atlantic City early in April—no bathing beauties, 
no sunshine, nothing but fog, rain, a chilling wind and 5,000 staid schoolmen/women. 
Another of life’s little illusions is shattered. Thank you, Tim Jaech, for being there. 
Regardless of what statistics say, there is a great difference when there are two 
deaf people among 4,998 instead of one among 4,999. 

About 100 people attended the National Conference on Education of the Deaf at 
Colorado Springs on April 12-15. We were fortunate to have 11 people there from 
Gallaudet College; however, if anyone was representing the National Association of 
the Deaf, it had to be Lyle Allen Hinks, a Gallaudet senior who is an active member 
of the District of Columbia Association and DCAD-NAD coordinator. 

Three selections of Rex Lowman’s poetry was read over WTTG-TV by Mrs. 
Rhea Nachman on February 1. The selections were from Bitterweed, a book of poems 
by Mr. Lowman. Following the readings, Mrs. Nachman and Mr. Lowman were 
interviewed for over 20 minutes by Dick Morgan, host of the TV show. Mrs. Nach¬ 
man became interested in the poetry of the deaf after seeing a deaf dance group 
interpret the Lord’s Prayer.— Gallaudet Record 

Is reading making a comeback (possibly due to the abysmal dullness of TV pro¬ 
graming)? The California School for the Deaf held a Book Fair during Open House 
on February 22 and about 400 books were sold.— California News 

The New Mexico School for the Deaf has installed closed-circuit television equip¬ 
ment in the school building with viewing taking place in the dormitory. At the 
present time Captioned Film features are being broadcast into the dorm. Eventually, 
the school plans to record and telecast educational programs. A number of other 
schools are also experimenting with CCTV.— The New Mexico Progress 

The North Dakota School for the Deaf has every right to be proud. The tiny 
school has 10 students at Gallaudet. Among them is Phyllis Frelich, one of the per¬ 
formers in the recent NBC “Theater of the Deaf.”— The N. D. Banner 

One of the largest deaf crowds ever assembled in the Midwest saw Los Angeles 
repeat as AAAD basketball champion. Unofficial attendance at all tournament events, 
which incidentally was an official centennial activity, approached 1,500. Omaha and 
Council Bluffs, joint sponsors of the event, have proved with a smooth operation that 
clubs of the deaf can and should work together. 

An April issue of the Ohio Chronicle carries a story about deaf Jim LaBonte who 
works as a milkman in the Norwalk area of Ohio. His employer, Willard Dairy, 
regards him as one of their more successful route men. Jim, 21 years old, is a 
product of the Ohio School. He communicates with his customers by written notes. 

Of the Deaf By the Deaf— Robert F. Panara, associate professor of English at 
Gallaudet College, is the author of a section on education of the deaf in the New Cath¬ 
olic Encyclopedia published recently by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. It is the 
proud boast of the 15-volume encyclopedia that its contributors include the leading 
authorities in their respective fields. In this particular case, who can disagree? 

The University of Nebraska recently hosted its third annual Symposium on the 
Research and Utilization of Educational Media in the Education of the Deaf. Par¬ 
ticipants include over 100 people from the administrative and supervisory ranks in 
the education of the deaf, including a half dozen who were deaf. The theme of this 
year’s Symposium was the concept of an Instructional Materials Center. 

Bricks and Mortar— Bids are being let for a new food services building at the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf ... A new power house at the Iowa School is nearing 
completion. The facility includes water softening apparatus . . . The South Carolina 
School won the beautification award from the Spartanburg Men’s Garden Club and 
the Chamber of Commerce. (Yes, we include flowers among the legitimate building 
materials of a good school.) . . . Construction has started on a new dormitory at 
the Maryland School. The ground floor will have five classrooms ... A new power¬ 
house and laundry is nearing completion at the Kansas School. The old smokestack, 
the beacon by which we steered athletic teams to KSD, is to be demolished. 

From the Oregon Outlook we gleaned the fact that Olaf Tollefson, a Gallaudet grad¬ 
uate of 1937, has been appointed supervising teacher of the vocational and high school 
departments. Mr. Tollefson was formerly dean at the Oregon School. 

Happy Birthday— The Florida School for the Deaf was 144 years old on April 11. 

Two senior students from the Kansas School for the Deaf served as pages for one 
day in the Kansas House of Representatives. Even us media specialists can’t top 
this as a tool for teaching civics. 
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The "Big Wheels" attending the annual meeting of the AAAD Executive Committee on Wednesday after¬ 
noon, March 29, 1967, are from left to right: Jack Falcon of Akron, Ohio; Harry L. Baynes of Talladega, 
Ala.; Gwendel Butler of Austin, Tex.; Leroy Duning of Cincinnati, Ohio; Bill Fraser of Denver, Colo.; 
Alex Fleischman of Greenbelt, Md.; Joe Myklebust of Council Bluffs, la.; Jim Barrack of Towson, Md.; 
Charley Whisman of Indianapolis, Ind.; Ed Carney of Beltsville, Md.; Jerry Jordan of Adelphi, Md.; 
Murray Finkelstein of Elmont, L. I., N. Y.; James O. Chance of Bryan, Tex.; Herb Schreiber of Ingle¬ 
wood, Calif.; Art Kruger of West Los Angeles, Calif.; Tom Elliott of Baldwin Park, Calif.; Dick Rissel 
of Chicago, III.; and the late S. Robey Burns of Alexandria, Va. 


Judge Finesilver's Booklet 
Being Widely Distributed 

(Editor's note: Judge Sherman G. Fine- 
silver is well known to the deaf of the 
United States for his leadership in driver 
improvement and safety classes which 
have been held in many cities during re¬ 
cent years. He has also been a leading 
participant in several workshops con¬ 
cerning the problems and welfare of the 
deaf.) 

A small booklet authored by a Denver, 
Colorado, judge will never make the best 
seller list but it has become one of the 
hottest items in print. 

Judge Sherman G. Finesilver, a vet¬ 
eran jurist on Denver’s District Court, 
spent several years collecting information 
for his booklet “Protect Your Life; Wise 
Words For Women.” Yet it took eager 
readers only several weeks to exhaust 
the first-printing supply of 100,000 copies. 

The 20-page illustrated booklet is a 
virtual encyclopedia of ways women can 
minimize dangers to themselves and their 
property in a variety of dangerous situa¬ 
tions. The booklet deals with situations 
from how to thwart an attacker to 
handling obscene telephone calls. 

Any woman can read the publication 
and judging from responses Judge Fine- 
silver has received from readers, it may 
be the most valuable time they have 
spent in years. The author has already 
received letters crediting some tip in the 
booklet with saving the would-be victim 
from a tragedy. 

One reason the booklet has proven so 
popular and useful is that it reflects the 
practical wisdom of one who has presided 
as a trial judge for more than 11 years. 
First as a County Court judge and dur¬ 
ing the past five years as a District Court 
Judge, Finesilver has heard virtually ev¬ 
ery kind of criminal and civil case 
known to law. Many of the hints pre¬ 
sented in the booklet are derived from 
the actual experiences of victims who 
have appeared in his courts. 

“Protect Your Life; Wise Words For 
Women” is the latest of a series of book¬ 
lets and articles which Finesilver has au¬ 
thored. More than 20 publications have 
carried his timely articles on a wide 
range of topics across the nation. 

The booklet is written in straightfor¬ 
ward language and carries practical ad¬ 
vice on how to prevent or escape from a 
crime. The subjects range from such 
things as the kinds of locks needed to 
burglar-proof a home to ways women 
can improvise informal weapons to ward 
off an attacker. He analyzes crime sit¬ 
uations including those which occur while 
a victim is walking on the street, riding 
in a car or at home. 

The booklet draws on a wide range 
of sources for the advice, including the 
author’s extensive judicial experience and 
testimonies of police officials, telephone 
investigators and even a professional 
criminal. 

“Protect Your Life; Wise Words For 
Women” fills a great need because it re¬ 
lates safeguarding hints for women in 
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Foreign Exchange 

By Yerker Andersson 

At the Editor’s request, I will here 
inform about what is happening to the 
deaf in foreign countries. Many foreign 
magazines for the deaf often have news 
items on the deaf in the world; for ex¬ 
ample, the Norwegian magazine Tegn og 
Tale reported that the language of signs 
classes in Washington, D. C. (directed 
by Prof. Rex Lowman) were offered to 
the public and that a research project 
on the language of signs (directed by Dr. 
Harry Bornstein) was established at Gal- 
laudet College. 

I will need translators as I can under¬ 
stand only a few languages (Swedish, 
Norwegian, Danish, French and some 
German). I need Slavic languages, Span¬ 
ish, Italian, and Japanese translators. Do 
you know such translators? Please send 
their names and addresses to me: 

Yerker Andersson, Foreign News Editor 

Sociology Dept. 

Gallaudet College 

Washington, D.C. 20002 

The Australian Deaf Games will be held 
in Melbourne, Christmas, 1967 (Dec. 26, 
1967-Jan. 8, 1968). If you plan to visit 
this country this year, why not attend 
these games (swimming, cricket, tennis, 
golf, table tennis, bowling, etc.)? Mrs. 
H. Salas, Hon. Treasurer, South Austral¬ 
ian Adult Deaf Society, Inc., 262 South 
Terrace, Adelaide, Australia, will cer- 

every walk of life who may find them¬ 
selves in any of numerous danger situa¬ 
tions. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
by writing Howard Warren Publishers, 
Box 6112, Cherry Creek Station, Denver, 
Colorado 80206. Copies are fifty cents 
(50c) each, plus ten cents (10c) for post¬ 
age and handling — total sixty cents (60c) 
each, or $40.00 for 100 copies plus $1.50 
postage and handling — total $41.50. 


tainly be happy to give you information at 
request. 

The Faroes, small Danish islands north 
of Great Britain, have established its own 
school for the deaf. In the past years, 
the Faroese deaf children were sent to 
Copenhagen where they learned a lan¬ 
guage quite different from mother tongue. 

According to Tegn og Tale, 55 hearing 
persons were enrolled in a class in the 
language of signs in Bergen, a Norwegian 
city, and in Norway there are about 185,- 
000 hearing impaired, of which 74,000 wear 
hearing aids and 3,700 are totally deaf. 

The Swedish athletic club Hephata 
(Stockholm) celebrated its 100th anniver¬ 
sary on April 1 this year. This club is 
probably the oldest athletic club for the 
deaf in the world and is in fact the third 
oldest sports organization in Stockholm. 
Next year the health insurance company 
owned by and for the deaf that is also 
the oldest organization of its kind in 
Sweden will be 100 years old but it will 
probably not exist any longer because the 
health insurance companies (both for the 
hearing and the deaf) have been taken 
over by the government. Is the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf now the 
oldest or the only insurance company for 
the deaf in the world? The Swedish Asso¬ 
ciation of the deaf will have its conven¬ 
tion in Lulea, July 13-16, 1967. The deaf 
(about 9,000) in Sweden now have their 
own social worker. From SDR-Kontakt. 

The German Deutsche Gehorlosen Zei- 
tung reports that the German associations 
of the deaf will meet in Schleswig Sept. 
2-3 and that the 1957 Nobel Prize winner 
Albert Camus’ mother was deaf. 

Last year a 37-year-old deaf man was 
ordained a priest at the Catholic sem¬ 
inary in Granada, Spain. He is now prob¬ 
ably the second deaf Catholic priest in the 
world. Will our Patrick Graybill who has 
recently been admitted to the Catholic 
University be a third Catholic priest? 
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The Callier Hearing And Speech Center 

By DR. ARAM GLORIG, M.D., Director 


Of all the ills that have beset mankind, 
none has been as seriously misunder¬ 
stood as impaired hearing. Its existence 
has been known since the time of early- 
recorded history, but our knowledge of 
the disease before the sixteenth century 
is very incomplete. 

The development of any systematic 
study of hearing loss was no doubt de¬ 
layed by the stigma attached to the 
“deaf.” This stigma was caused by the 
apparent lack of mental development of 
the afflicted persons, a group that could 
neither understand nor be understood. The 
concept that they were mentally deficient 
and, therefore, not educable, was so gen¬ 
erally accepted that prior to the fifteenth 
century many laws were passed dis¬ 
criminating against the deafened. Not 
until the middle of the sixteenth century 
did an enlightened attitude begin to show 
itself. Then Girolamo Cardano of Padua, 
Italy, showed definitely that those with 
impaired hearing could be taught by 
associating written symbols and related 
objects. Dalgarno, in about 1630, is 
credited with saying that the deaf are 
equal in comprehension and memory not 
only to the blind but also to the normal. 
But progress has been slow. Even to 
this day the stigma of the past has its 
influence on those with impaired hearing. 
For instance, a single word like our Eng¬ 
lish “dumb,” meaning both mute and 
stupid, exists in many languages. 

With such a background as this, is it 
any wonder that persons with severe 
hearing losses are anxious to hide their 
disability? The change of our society to 
an enlightened attitude toward hearing 
problems will demand much from the 
few who do understand these problems. 

The problem of severe hearing loss is 
by no means the only one. Because of 
its gradual appearance, the effect of 
partial hearing loss also has been under¬ 
estimated, both as a problem to the in¬ 
dividual and to society as a whole. There 
are millions of persons today suffering 
from partial hearing loss, persons who 
need, but who are resistant to, treat¬ 
ment or correction. These people con¬ 
tinue unnecessarily to operate at 80, 
70 or even 50 percent efficiency in their 
work, in their social life and in their 
family circles. 

Surveys have placed the number of 
persons afflicted with partial hearing loss 
somewhere between ten and fifteen mil¬ 
lion. In other words, two out of fifteen 
Americans probably are suffering from a 
major handicap. Only about one million 
(less than one-tenth) of these people have 
availed themselves of treatment or cor¬ 
rection. Hearing loss is not restricted 
to any one age group. Five to ten per¬ 
cent of the school children have a hear¬ 
ing loss of sufficient magnitude to be 
referred to an otologist. The Veterans 
Administration compensates 90,000 indi¬ 
viduals annually for impaired hearing. 


There are about 100,000 students enrolled 
in state schools for the deaf across the 
country (sic). (Editor’s note: This fig¬ 
ure should be about 40,000 students en¬ 
rolled in all types of schools and classes.) 

Hearing loss is an urgent national 
problem. 

Medically, hearing loss is different from 
most illnesses since only a very small 
number of the total afflicted are amen¬ 
able to treatment. Most have to be 
helped with corrective measures, or spe¬ 
cialized education. Practically, hearing 
loss is as great a problem in its by¬ 
product effects as it is in itself. In a 
civilization such as ours, communication 
by speech is almost tantamount to sur¬ 
vival. Radio, television, telephone—all 
are an intimate part of our everyday life. 
A person with a hearing loss is deprived 
of vital communication. He is severely 
handicapped when competing in the pres¬ 
ent-day industrial world. 

Possibly paramount among the ills that 
follow the physical disability of hearing 
impairment is the educational handicap. 
When we stop to realize how much of the 
world’s activity in the twentieth century 
depends on audition, we get a faint 
glimpse of how much the deaf child is 
deprived of by his failure to hear what 
is going on in his environment. And when 
we refer to the educational handicap of 
deafness, we mean, specifically, that of 
language. 

It is the instruction of these pupils 
that will determine how well they will 
be accepted into the community. There 
is an acute shortage of trained teach¬ 
ers. Teaching the deaf—even where 
deafness is their sole physical handicap— 
is one of the most arduous jobs in the 
educational world. It is especially diffi¬ 
cult to teach speech to a deaf child who 
has little or no idea whatever of the 
meaning of sound. Far too few people 
are entering the profession. We believe 
the Callier Hearing and Speech Center 
can be of great service in the area of 
encouraging and training teachers of the 
deaf. 

The second handicap of deafness I 
would list is social. It is all very well 
to say that we will integrate the deaf 
person into a hearing society, but un¬ 
less its hearing members realize the 
implications of deafness, it is very diffi¬ 
cult and sometimes impossible for the 
deaf person to break the social barriers. 
Hence we find the deaf minority group 
forming its own clubs and churches to 
find satisfaction and a surer place in a 
community of its own. The Callier Cen¬ 
ter has set up the first counseling service 
to help the deaf and the hearing in 
meeting these mutual problems. 

Deafness is also a vocational handicap. 
If it were not for the vocational depart¬ 
ments in residential schools and the dili¬ 
gent work of vocational rehabilitation 
workers, far more deaf men and women 


would be on relief. This is one of the 
bright spots in the field of deafness. 
Many deaf people have jobs and have 
made a reputable place for themselves 
in the active world. 

Often, we realize least that deafness 
can be a severe emotional handicap, even 
for the well-educated. When communica¬ 
tion within one’s environment breaks down 
for any adult person or any child, grave 
complications may arise. Of all the 
handicaps encountered in deafness—lone¬ 
liness, and the fear of loneliness—is pos¬ 
sibly the greatest problem. You and I 
as hearing people have been lonely, but 
we can never quite realize the degree of 
loneliness a deaf person sometimes feels 
in a hearing society. 

What is the magnitude of the prob¬ 
lem that faces us? We know that there 
is much more impaired hearing in our 
population than has been evaluated and 
helped. We know that it is a serious 
health problem; we know that it is a 
serious economic problem; and we know 
that it is a serious social problem. 

What is being done? If we could an¬ 
swer in full some of these questions, it 
would be readily apparent that the need 
for improved work in the field of hear¬ 
ing deficit is of great magnitude. For 
example, how reliable are school audi¬ 
ometry and industrial audiometry? What 
do we really know about hearing aid 
evaluations when we have not devised 
ways of testing these instruments under 
everyday conditions? What do we actual¬ 
ly know about speech reading? We have 
taught it for decades, but we have no 
precise tests to assess improvement 
brought by our methods of teaching. How 
effective is our auditory training—and 
how can we measure the effectiveness? 

Need I continue to point out that we 
must make a thorough examination of 
many of our present procedures? We can 
no longer continue to operate on the 
assumption that use has proved the 
worth of our present procedures. We 
must know how to test their efficiency— 
and we must devise methods that will 
improve our work with the hearing handi¬ 
capped of our society. 

Educators of the deaf are not without 
blame, either. I sincerely hope that all 
deaf children can be taught to speak and 
read lips. But above all, a deaf child 
must be taught how to read and write 
if he is going to be able to make his 
way in the world. I believe many deaf 
pupils are more segregated from those 
who hear through lack of an adequate 
education than because of poor speech 
or lipreading ability. 

What can be done? 

Prevention is a particularly important 
part of hearing conservation. Prevention 
of loss of normal hearing and prevention 
of loss of residual hearing are equally 
important. Both mean case finding. 
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Early case finding is most important to 
the success of eventual conservation. 
Here, early may mean at a very young 
age. Four different age groups lend 
themselves to good programs of early 
case finding: children of preschool age, 
children of school age, adults of military 
age and adults employed in industry. 

It is with children of preschool age 
that early case finding pays off in the 
highest degree. Unfortunately, at this 
age it is difficult to test hearing. In my 
opinion, however, knowledge of even the 
approximate condition of a preschool 
child’s hearing is valuable enough to 
justify the effort required to obtain it. 
The Callier Hearing and Speech Center 
will do a great service to the children 
of our area by establishing acceptable 
methods of testing preschool children and 
by suggesting avenues of research through 
which better tests for these youngsters 
can be developed. It is also of great 
importance to help the community under¬ 
stand that even young children can have 
their hearing evaluated without waiting 
until “he is old enough to be tested’’— 
when it may be too late to make full 
use of his residual hearing. Pediatricians 
and general practitioners in particular 
must be made aware of methods for 
determining the existence of impaired 
hearing in the preschool child. If hearing 
loss is even suspected, the child should 
then be referred to a center where proper 
and thorough tests can be administered. 
As a result of such study, a program of 
training and therapy can be instituted 
to give a child the best use of the hear¬ 
ing he has or can have. The Callier Cen¬ 
ter will provide these services. 

The three older groups are tested 
through the use of accepted techniques 
for evaluating the status of hearing. 
Recommendations on a national basis 
for improvement and standardization of 
testing techniques and environments 
should go a long way toward providing 
the necessary impetus for a critical eval¬ 
uation of current school testing programs 
and for the initiation of such programs 
in areas where they do not exist. 

Similar services are needed in indus¬ 
trial audiology. Industrial tests are not 
widespread. Some companies have had 
hearing conservation programs in opera¬ 
tion for many years, but only a small 
fraction of industry as a whole provides 
hearing tests for employes. A word of 
encouragement and some suggestions 
about techniques, instrumentation and 
standards would help to increase the 
number of active industrial hearing-con¬ 
servation programs. This is another goal 
for the Callier Center. 

The demand for good non-governmental 
evaluation centers exemplified by the 
new Callier Center is becoming evident, 
and in my opinion, these centers will 
soon begin to appear. We should develop 
criteria for semi-automatic referral to 
such centers—those where proper otolog- 
ical and audiological advice can be ob¬ 
tained. 

Proper programs of case finding, care 
of the impaired-hearing patient and re- 
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habilitation cannot be provided without 
the information that comes from research 
and without the proper training of per¬ 
sonnel to conduct such programs. Basic 
research in audiology and otology is cur¬ 
rently being carried on at several differ¬ 
ent centers in the United States. Finan¬ 
cial support for it is supplied in part by 
the National Institutes of Health. Ap¬ 
plied research, however, also needs as¬ 
sistance. The Callier Center, with the 
cooperation of the region, would do well 
to point out ways and means of conduct¬ 
ing and organizing an applied research 
program. 

The training of audiological personnel 
is being improved in some institutions, 
but we have a long way to go. The need 
is also great for properly trained special 
education teachers in the public schools, 
particularly teachers for children with 
impaired hearing. Current medical train¬ 
ing in otology is far from satisfactory as 
a whole. Much of our effort will be 
directed toward the improved training of 
personnel in these important areas. 

The Callier Hearing and Speech Center 
is being organized to meet these many 
demands of great urgency in the field 
of hearing and speech. A brief descrip¬ 
tion of the services of The Callier Cen¬ 
ter is best portrayed by stating its aims. 

1. To provide complete facilities to 
deal with hearing and speech problems 
for a community of Vh to 3 million 
persons (approximately 300,000 persons). 

2. To organize presently available scat¬ 
tered facilities into one well-organized 
center. 

3. To assist related educational insti¬ 
tutions to train personnel in oto-audiology. 

4. To develop and improve techniques 
related to diagnosis, treatment, rehabili¬ 
tation and education of deaf and impaired 
hearing individuals. 

5. To pursue basic and clincal research 
in bio-communication. 

6. Specifically, it is planned to provide 
pertinent services and assistance to the 
following groups: 

a. The private citizen 

b. Educational institutions 

c. Hospitals and related institutions 

d. Local, state and Federal services 

e. Private physicians 

f. Industry 

In other words, the Callier Center has 
as its primary aim to become a central¬ 
ized, integrated part of the medical, para¬ 
medical and educational services for the 
impaired hearing citizens of this com¬ 
munity. 

The Callier Center plans to set up a 
program of information storage and re¬ 
trieval that can be central source of data 
on hearing—and which can then be util¬ 
ized for research not possible before be¬ 
cause of the lack of coordinated data. 
This it is believed, will quickly facilitate 
the correlation of data to the point that 
research previously only dreamed about 
can become a reality. This should bring 
answers to some of the many questions 


that plague us in the area of communi¬ 
cation. 

The personnel of the Callier Center will 
be engaged to their maximum effort to 
finding answers to questions of great im¬ 
portance to our society—such questions 
as: 

Is everything possible being done to 
prevent deafness? Where is our deafness 
coming from? 

Are we sure that our children are not 
going through life partly deaf because 
no one cares enough to seek them out? 

How many times in a lifetime does the 
average American have his hearing eval¬ 
uated? Is it often enough? When should 
hearing be tested? How should it be 
tested? 

When persons are found with a hear¬ 
ing loss, are treatment services available 
in every community regardless of circum¬ 
stances? Is the availability of such 
services real or only theoretical? Are 
the facilities modern and available to old 
as well as young, to the poor as well as 
the rich? 

Are adequate funds being spent in re¬ 
search to find the real causes of deaf¬ 
ness? What causes otosclerosis? What 
is the effect of noise? Must all old 
people inevitably develop hearing im¬ 
pairments? 

Are enough otologists and audiologisis 
being trained? How many would be 
needed to provide really adequate service 
to all persons with impaired hearing. 

What are the needs of the deaf that 
have not been met in our society? How 
can those needs be met? 

We at the Callier Hearing and Speech 
Center will strive to focus attention on 
the problems and needs of those with 
hearing and speech problems. We will 
speak up boldly—and if need be, loudly— 
to insure that our society turns its inter¬ 
est and its efforts to those with im¬ 
paired hearing, realizing that impaired 
hearing is one of the foremost medical, 
social, educational and vocational prob¬ 
lems of our time. With the help of this 
community, the problems of hearing loss 
as well as those of impaired oral com¬ 
munication will be recognized, under¬ 
stood, challenged and eventually—with the 
support of all—conquered. 


Church Directory 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Eric J. Whiting, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10024 
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BARBARA SACHS 
519 WEST 121ST 
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AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 

“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 
Jack Z. Falcon, secretary 


AUSTIN CLUB OF THE DEAF 

103V2 W. Riverside Dr., Austin, Tex. 7870* 

Open Tues., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Captioned Films every Sat. evening 
Bus. Meeting 1st Sat. of month 

John R. Murray, secretary 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, IN C. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Ben Friedwald, president 
Albert Lazar, secretary 


BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
1664 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Meeting on 3rd Sun. of month 

John V. Solazzo, secretary 


When in Montreal, Canada, welcome to 
CENTRE DES LOISIRS DES SOURDS 
DE MONTREAL INC. 

(Montreal Recreation Centre for the Deaf) 
Open Every Evening 
44 West, Faillon St. 

Montreal 12, P.Q. Canada 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204*206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 

Free to All — All Welcome 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
c/o Adolph Herzog, secretary 
Home address: 

707 W. Brentwood, Detroit, Mich. 48203 

(Until club has new building) 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 

3840 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. 
2242 East 70th Terrace 
Kansas City, Mo. 64132 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet¬ 
ings. except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, secretary 


_(IB DIRECTORY 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 

Alexander Fleischman, Advertising Manager 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

9102 Edmonston Road 

Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

for yearly rates and other information. Changes in listing should also 
be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 

When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 

Portland, Oregon 97205 

Narcissa W. Eden, secretary 

PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 

OF THE DEAF 

The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 

Everyone heartily welcome— 

Open Saturdays 

8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 

Seattle, Wash. 98103 

LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Secretary: Marcella Skelton 

10508 Inglewood Ave. #7, 
Inglewood, Calif. 90304 

LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 

321 8 V 2 So. Main Street 

Visit the Club House 

1st Saturday — Frat Nite 

3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 

Visitors Welcome 

Welcome to 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 

21D/2 E. State St. Rockford, 111. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday Nights 
Kenneth Hoaglund, president 

Charles Musgrove, vice president 
Aurelia Ellis, secretary 

Martha L. Stanford, treasurer 
(Send mail to 523 Union St., 
Rockford, Ill. 61108) 

GREATER PHOENIX CLUB 

FOR THE DEAF 

2002 E. Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday evening 
of each month 

Eda Anderson, secretary 

1807 E. Monterey 

Phoenix, Arizona 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 

1545 Julian St. Denver, Colorado 80204 

Open Saturdays - Visitors Welcome 

For information, write: 

Secretary (at the above address) 

You're welcome at our new location 

622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Attend our 50th Anniversary in 

June 1968 

When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 

5832 S. Western Avenue 

Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 

Sam Franco, pres. 

Frank Wrobel, vice pres. 

Vera Langford, secy. 

George Carson, treas. 

You're welcome at 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 

OF THE DEAF 

7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 8:00 p.m. 
Harold Weingold, executive secretary 

Welcome to "Glass Center of the World" 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 

1807-09 Adams St. Toledo, Ohio 43620 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. evenings 

Club meetings 2nd Sat. of each month 
Fraternal meetings 1st Sat. of each month 
Warren Chaplin, president 

Mrs. Julie Soncrant, secretary 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 

100 North Chestnut Street 

Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 

Mrs. Barbara Banks, secretary 

P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

723 Seventh Ave. (5th floor) 

New York, N. Y. 10019 

Open noon to midnight 

Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 

Aaron Hurwit, president 

Abraham Barr, secretary 

When in Peoria, welcome to 
PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

725Va S. W. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 

Open Wed. and Fri. eves. Sat. and Sun. 

Afternoons and Evenings 

Business meetings 2nd Sat. of month 
Evelyn Huddleston, secretary 

When in Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Welcome To 

VANCOUVER ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF 

215 E. 18th Ave. —Van. 10, B. C. 

Socials at 8 P.M.—3rd & 5th Fridays 

2 nd, 4th, 5th Saturdays 

Every Friday in July & August. 

CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 
CLUB, INC. 

129 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

Open every Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

1st and 3rd Sat. of month socials 
Movies Wed. and Sun. 

WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

930V2 West Douglas-I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Pauline Conwell, secretary 

916 N. Waco Ave. 

Wichita, Kansas 67203 

PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Jefferson J. Hockenberger, Secy. 

719 W. Pierce St. 

Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 

THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 

Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 

When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 

OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 

Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 




